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BITBRATULRB. 


SONG. 


In briery dell or thicket brown 
On mountain high, in lonely vale, 
Or where the thistle sheds its down. 
And sweet: fern scents the passing gale. 
There hop the birds from bush to tree, 
Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is love and liberty. 









No parent bird shall love direct, 
His fair he seeks in plumy throng, 
Caught by the plumage of her neck, 
Or kindred softness of her song. 
They sing and bill from bush to tree, 
Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is love and liberty. 


Some airy songster’s feathered shape, 
Oh! could my Love and I assume, 
The ring-dove’s glossy neck he take, 
And I the modest turtle’s plume, 
Oh then we'd sport from bush to tree. 
Love fill our throats, 
Love swell our notes, 
Our song be love and liberty. 


N. Y. Evening Post. 1802. 





THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 


M. de Lamartine’s “‘ History of the Restoration,” now in course of 
ublication, will no doubt greatly add to the author’s deserved popu- 
ty as a writer, and to many minds will bring up the recollection of 
ents to which in the present day there is no parallel. We confess 
t we have read the first two divisions of the work with much plea- 
but also with some de of pain. The accounts which M. de 
irtine, as a faithful historian, finds it his duty to present, are in 
ins a fearful revelation of the lengths to which Napoleon 
vin of his authority. Perhaps nothing in the whole 
range of history equals in atrocity the assassination of the young Duke 
@Enghien ; and as it is important to have the real truth unfolded of 
this terrible affair, we propose, with the aid of the new lights thrown 
on it by Lamartine, to lay it before the reader. It may be of use to 
a with a few words on the genealogy of this hapless victim of politi- 
vengeance. : 

The Duke d’Enghien was a descendant of the great Prince de Conde, 
a member of the family of Bourbon, who, after signalising himself as 
ageneral, died in 1€87. The third or fourth in direct descent from 
this emi ent individual was Louis Henri Joseph, Duke de Bourbon, 
who, at the outbreik of the Revolution of 1789, emigrated with many 
others of the French nod/esse, and held a command in the small army 
raised in Germany to fight for the declining cause of Louis XVI. In 
this desperate, and, as it proved, vain attempt, the Duke de Bourbon 
was accompanied by his youthfal son, Antoine Henri, Prince d’Enghien. 
Failing in their military enterprise, the emigrant army dispersed.— 
Many went to England, and among the number was included the Duke 
de Bourbon ; his son remained in Germany, where he resolved to live 
till better times. Bidding adieu to relatives and companions in misfor- 
tune, he retired to the chateau of Ettenheim, near the town of that 
name, in the archdukedom of Baden. This was in 1804, when Bonaparte 
had attained the position of First Consul of France, and, in the possess- 
ion of almost uncontrolled authority, had prepared measures for being 
crowned emperor. In the selection of Ettenheim as a favourite scene 
of retirement, the duke was influenced by perfectly honourable motives. 
He had become attached to the Princess Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort, 
niece to the Cardinal de Rohan, who possessed Ettenheim as part of his 
archbishopric, With the view of residing near this lady, D’Enghien 
came to Ettenheim, and there it is said, he was privately married to 
her, theancient chateau being at the same time resigned by the cardinal 
for the accommodation of his niece. When the catastrophe which we 
are now about to relate occurred, it is not quite clear that D’Enghien 
and his wife lived ther in the old chateau ; and, according to some 
accounts, the union had not yet taken place. This circumstance, how- 
ever, is immaterial to the narrative. It is indisputable that the Duke 
@’Enghien lived in an exceedingly retired manner at Ettenheim, where 
he took no part whatever in pel tical affairs: indeed he never quitted 
the place except to pursue fie hse in the neighbourhood, of which 
he was very fond, or to make a short excursion into Switzerland. 

It will easily be supposed that at this period Bonaparte was exceed- 

ingly jealous of encroachments on his newly-acquired supreme power 
in France ; and it is vut justice to acknowledge that he had some cause 
fer apprehension. The republican armies hal put down external 
aggression, but within the bosom of French society secret conspiracies 
were formed against the 1ife of the First Consul; and it was generally 
believed that the British government privately aided in these furtive de- 
signs. No one can now seriously believe that English ministers could 
have lent themselves to schemes for assassinating even their worst 
enemy ; but Napoleon himself always pretended that such was the case, 
either through a perverse mistake or with the view of palliating the 
act of villany into which his fears or his vindictiveness unhappily pre- 
Cipitated him. In the early part of 1804, a conspiracy was discovered 
in Paris, the parties implicated being mostly men of distinction. Gen- 
eral Georges had been some time previoasly arrested, and those in his 
employment stated that he had vot visited at intervals by a young 
man, to whom great respect was shewn. The police conjectured that 
this secret visitor was the Duke @Enghien, to whose personal appear- 
ance he bore a resemblance. Spies were forthwith despatched to 
Ettenheim, to learn something of the duke’s movements, and the story 
they brought back was that the prince occasionally absented himseif 
from home—the truth being that at such times he was out on shooting 
excursions, and had never so much as crossed the French frontier.— 
These absences, however, were made coincident with the visits to 
Georges, the conspirator, in Paris ; and on this flimsy ground of accu- 
sation it was resolved to seize the person of the duke, and bring him 
into France. That the seizure must be made by a military foree, and 
on foreign soil, formed no obstacle tothe French authorities. 

Acting under the immediate orders of Napoleon—ag has been verified 
by the statements of his private secretary, Menneval—General Ordener 
proceeded from Paris, under a feigned name, to Strasburg, where he 
obtained a large military force to proceed to Ettenheim. He set out 











gendarmes, and the commissary of police. It was resolved by this con- 
clave to antic! 
The two rascals i giana on for this mission were Stah 


and a man named Pfersdoff, noth bei 


by the duke or his domestics to avoid a possible danger. Having done 
nothing wrong, there was nothing to befeared. Accordingly all proved 
favourable for the enterprise. It is here proper to state that the ac- 
count of the two spies confirmed a report w 


ainst the First Consul, lived in communication with the 
hien. This was a mistake originating in a A Tgp | of names. 
person supposed to be Dumouriez was in reality a 


mistake ? 
‘On the evening of the 14th March,” proceeds Lamartine, ‘‘ General 


Strasburg, towards the ferry of Rheinau on the Rhine, and found there, 
at an appointed hour, 300 dragoons, fifteen ferry-men, with five large 
boats; and lastly, oe mounted gendarmes, destined to be employed 
in the violation of dwellings and seizure of persons, in an expedition 
more worthy of lictors than of soldiers. The Rhine was crossed in silence 
at midnight; and the column, unperceived during the sleep of the Ger- 
man peasants on the right bank, and guided by different roads, arrived, 
as the day was breaking, at Ettenheim. The spies, whom Ordener and 
Charlot had brought with them, pointed out to the gendarmes tie houses 
which were to be invested. Colonel Charlot first caused to be surround- 
ed that which was supposed to be inhabited by Dumouriez, but which 
was really inhabited the emigrant General de Thomery ; and then 
hastened with another detachment of troops to encircle and attack the 
house which contained tle principal prey marked out at Paris. Orde- 
ner, with his dragoons, had formed a belt of cavalry around the town 
and the paths that environed it, so that no attempt at escape or resist- 
ance should succeed in thwarting the vengeance of the First Consul.” 
Early in the morning, the chateau of Ettenheim was violently forced 
open; and the duke, who was in the act of dressing to set out for the 
chase, was immediatly seized—resistance, at first Fhanaht of, being 
speedily shown to be impracticable. ‘‘ The prince was regeed away 
from his residence without being permitted to take a last farewell of 
her wbum he left swooning and in tears. While Ordener withdrew, 
mustered his dragoons, the Duke d’Enghien, with his companions in 
captivity, was secured at a short distance from the village in a mill 
called La Tuilerie. Here he was permitted to send to the chateau for 
his dog, his clothes, and his liven ; and shortly afterwards, placed in a 
cart with his attendants, he was carried forward to the ferry. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day he arrived in Strasburg, and 
for security was confined in thecitadel. While here immured for about 
two days, he was allowed to write to the Princess de Rohan, describing 
his situation, At one o’clock in the morning of Sunday the 18th, hav- 
ing only had time to dress, he was placed in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, under the escort of several gendarmes, one of whom sat beside 
him. The carriage, travelling day and night, arrived on the 20th 
March, at three o’clock in the afternoon, at the gates of Paris; and 
after a short pause at the ministry of foreign affairs, proceeded by the 
external Boulevards to Vincennes. The carriage, which had been ex- 
pected, passed the drawbridge of that fortress, and stopped in the court 
at oe door of the chef de bataillon, Harel, the commandant of the 
castle. ete te 

‘* The prince descended from the carriage, shivering with cold and the 
moist air. Harel, feeling for his situation, asked him to walk up into 
his apartment and warin himself by the fire. ‘ With pleasure,’ said the 
prince as he thanked him: ‘I shail look on a fire with great satisfac- 
tion: I shall also be glad to have something to eat, for I have taken 
nothing during the whole day.” A poor woman belonging to a religious 
order, who educated the children of Mme. Harel, and who lived outside 
the castle, was coming down the staircase from the commandant’s quar- 
ters‘at the moment the prisoner was going up with his guardian, She 
heard the dialogue, and drew aside to let the young man pass. ‘He 
was pale,’ she says, ‘and appeared very much fatigued: he was tall, 
and his ————- was noble and striking. He was dressed in a lo 
uniform -coat of blue cloth, with a cloth cap ornamented wit 
gold lace.” Harel, not aware of what was to follow, provided an 
apartment for the duke, and furnished him with supper. Of this me- 
lancholy mea! the dog which had accompanied his master gratefully 
partook. After supper the duke wrote a letter to the princess, and then 
laid himself down and slept profoundly, like a man who anticipates a 
happy wakening. 

ittle was the unfortunate prince aware of the measures that had 
been adopted to insure his destruction. Already within a room of the 
castle a mock tribanal had been formed by the nomination of Murat, 
governor of Paris. The names of the miscreants who composed this 
sham court were General Hullin, president ; Colonels Bazancourt, Bar- 
rois, Guitton, Ravier, and Rabbe ; D’Autencourt, judge-advocate; and 
Molin, chief-secretary. Promptitude, silence, secrecy were enjoined ; 
and the trial was tobe only a method of passingsentence. Savary, who 
appears to have been deeply implicated in hurrying the duke to his fate, 
attended asa spectator to prevent any mismanagement. We again 
take up the thread of Lamartine’s narrative. 

“It was eleven o'clock at night, when the lieutenant, Noirot, and the 
twe gendarmes, Thersis and Lerva, entered the room where the young 
prince was asleep. These men had tender hearts under the rude uni- 
form of their profession, and they have since avowed how much it cost 
them to interrupt thus, by the summons of death, the only heppiness 
which a captive can taste, and how gladly they would have prolonged, 
at least for some minutes, the repose or the dreams of the prince, who 
was a soldier like themselves. Bat the tribunal and Savary w.re wait- 
ing. They awakened the prince without precipitation and without 
harshness of word or gesture, and he could perceive pity in their eyes 
and in their accents He dressed himself in the same clothes as 
the evening before. He buttoned his gaiters, and put on his travelling- 
cap, uncertain whether they had calied him to make an appearance or 
to depart; and he permitted his dog, which had siept at his feet, to fol- 
low him. He then went with the lieutenant and the two gendarmegs 
through the staircases, the corridors, and the courts, and was intro. 
duced into the chamber adjoining the saloon of Harel, where he found 
himself in the presence of the judge-advocate, D’Autencourt. It was 
then midnight, as it appears by the date of the examination.” To 


D’Autencourt’s questions as to who and what he was, and what had 
been his mode of life and actions, he gave simple and explicit answers, 
not one of which could associate him in any reepect with a conspiracy ; 
and he finally begged to be allowed to have an interview with the First 
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secretly on the night of the 10th of March 1804, and having arrived at! Consul. This request was not acceded to. 
Strasburg, took counsel with General Leval, Charlot the colonel of | to whom he was immediately introduced, the same 


able to speak German, and act | point in itself 
the part of wandering peasants. By these mean agents the localities | inate the prince but suspicion, and that founded on mistakes. Anxious- 
| were reconnoitered, and private particulars learnei respecting the | ly was he pressed to reveal ge sens peas of the conspiracy in which he 
movements of the duke. The appearance of the spies did not escape | was presumed tobe engaged. He 

observation : a vague suspicion was created, but no steps were taken against France, but in honourable warfare; and that, asa Bourbon, he 


Ordener, accompanied by General Fririon, chief of General Leval’s | the First Cousul. The sentence—death! “ ; 
staff, and by Charlot, colonel of gendarmes, set out in the dark from | president of this tribunal, “ to the times in which we live, that having 
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aussi. 


pohoks 


were given to all interrogatories. The trial was a lesque on 


te and facilitate the capture by Sosgnrening ar juve ia accused was confronted with no witnesses; no docamen- 
a police-officer, | tary evidence was 


uced 
rly illegal. 


inst him; he was allowed no 
There was literally nothing to crim- 


could only tell that he had borne 
must naturally retain a f of hostility against the revolutionary 


overnment. He also confessed that he had for some time been depen- 
Gent for subsistence on the bounty kindly extended to him by England. 


ich had reached the French | Having with a noble candour given these explanations, th 
authorities, that Dumouriez, who was known to be engaged in a plot | was ordered to withdraw. Savary, the officers of the legi 

uke d’Eng- | merie and of bey ot and the spectators also, retired to allow the jad 
The | to deliheratein 
armless French | er than was 
emigrant, named De Thomery. What mischief sprung from this silly | reflected, when, with a unanimous voice, they pronounced him guil 


on of gendar- 


Their deliberation lasted no long- 


ce and secrecy. 
ve them an appearance of =; Map| 


by decency to 


t, 
having borne arms against the French repablic ; of being in Sothiba. 
nication with England, and concerned in conspiracies against the life of 

it go forth,” said the 


een appointed jadges, we have been compelled to give judgment 
the cenalty of g jadged ourselves a Th tothe emelt eier 
they could not be judges without a culprit, and that he who was brought 
before them was not amenable to their tribunal, but was an exile drag- 
ged before his enemies with the bese at his throat. They also for- 
got that they would indeed be i by the equity of the world, by 
the Almighty. . 


their own conscience, and Sgrpt 
«As soon as the judgment was pronounced, and even before it was 


drawn up, Hullin sent to iaform Savary and the judge. advocate of 
sentence of death, in order that they t take their measures for its 
execution. It seemed agif the time was equally p - 


ressing to the tribu 
nal as to those who awaited their decision, ‘a as if an invisible 
nius was hurrying along the acts, formalities, and hours, in order 
the morning’s sun might not witness the deeds of the Bee. ps Hu 
and his colle remained in the hall of council, drew up at 
random the juagment they had just given ; and this short and - 
fully-prepared document ( ing up a whole examination in two ques- 
tions and two answers) termiua 
tence forthwith.” . 

As the execution on the open esplanade of the castle might have led 
to easant cons equ Savary resolved to have ted 
within the fosse of the tion. 


with the order to execute the sen- 


** Harel received orders to give 
towers, and opened on the fouadations of the chateau, to point out 


different outlets and sites, and to procure a gravedigger to commence 
opening a grave while the man for whom it was intended still breathed. 
A yrs working gardener of the chateau, named Bonte : 

and his work pointed out to him. He was furnished with a lantern to gnide 
him through the labyrinth of the moat, and light him while he dug the 
pit Bontemps descended with his shovel and pickaxe to the bottom of 
the moat, and finding the ground all about dry and hard, he recollect- 
ed that they had begun to dig a trench the evening before at the foot of 
the Queen’s Pavilion, in the angle formed by the tower and a little pa- 
rapet wall, for the purpose, it was said, of depositing rubbish in it, He 
accordingly went to the foot of the tower, marked out in paces the mea- 
sure of a man’s body extended at length, and dug in the earth, that had 
been already moved, a grave for the corpse they were preparing fot it. 
The Duke D’Engien could have heard him from his ow, Over the 
humming noise of tho troops below, the dull and regular sound of the 
pickaxe which was digging his last restingplace. 

“Savary at the same time marched down and arranged slowly in the 
moat the detachments of troops who were to witness this military death, 
and ordered the firing-party to load their muskets. 

“‘ The prince was far from suspecting either so much rigour or so 
much haste on the part of his judges. He did not doubt that even a 
sentence of death, if awarded by the commission, would gi-'e occasion 
for an exhidition of magnanimity on the part of the First Consul. He 
had granted an ouneely to emigrants taken with arms in their hands; 
how could it be doubted, then, that he who pardoned obscure and cul- 
pable exiles would uot honour himself by an act of justice or clemency 
reverse an illustrious prince, beloved by all Europe, and innocent of 

crime? 

“* He had been taken back, after his interrogatories and his appear- 
ance before the military commission, into the room where he had opt. 
He entered it without exhibiting any of that terror which prisoners 
experience in the anxiety and uncertainty of their sentence. With a 
serene countenance and unembarrassed mind he conversed with his 
gendarmes and played with his dog. Lieutenant Nojrot, who was on 
guard over him, had formerly served ina seen of cavalry com- 
manded by a colonel who was a friend of the Prince of Condé. He had 
also seen the Duke d’Enghien, when a child, sometimes accompany his 
father to reviews and field-days of the regiment ; and he reminded the 
prince of that period and these circumstances of hisyouth. The duke 
smiled .at these reminiscences, and renewed them himself by other re- 
collections of his infancy, which mingled with thoseofNoirot. . . A 
noise of footsteps. advancing slowly towards the chamber, interrupted 
this agreeable and last indulgence of captivity. It was the command- 
ant of Vincennes, Harel, accompanied by the brigadier of the gendar- 
merie of the village, Aufort. This friend of Harel had been permitted 
to remain ip one of the commandant’s rooms, after having ordered the 
prince’s supper, and from thence he had heard or geen all the events of 
the night. Harel, agitated and trembling at the mission he had to ful- 
al. had permitted Aufort to follow and assist him in his message to the 
prisoner. 

** They saluted the prince respectfully, but neither of them had the 
firmness to acquaint him with the truth. The dejected attitude and 
trembling voice of Harel alone revealed to the eye and the heart of the 
prince a fatal presentiment of the rigour of his judges. He though 
they now came for him only to hear his sentence re Harel deg 
him, on the part of the tribunal, to follow him, and he went befc © wit! 
&lantern in his hand, through the corridors, the passages, ani [ the 
Couris it wr uecessary to cross to arrive at the building called 
Devil’s Tow... The interior of this tower contained ‘on} 
case and the only door descending to and opening into the 
The prince appeared to hesitate two or three times on 
suspicious tower, like a victim which smells the blood, amd which re- 
sists and turns back its head on crossing the threshold. f a slaughier- 
house. . 

“Savary, while waiting till the prisoner had @ 
of execution, and till the detachments and fir 
upon the ground, was warming himself, s 
the hall where the trial had taken place. H 
his proces verbal of condemnetion, was si 
back turned towards Savary. Hoping that #] 


was aroused, 














by Harel’s fire, in 
, after having sent off 
at the table, with his 
sentence would be com- 
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muted by the power and clemency of the First Consul, he began read- 
ing, in his own name and in the name of all his colleagues, a letter to 
Bonaparte, to communicate to him the desire that the accased had ex- 
preesed of eye audience of him, and to supplicate hir: to remit 
& punishment which the rigour of their functions ajone bad forced them 
to award. ‘What are you doing” said the wan after Bo te’s 
heart, aqqrecehig Hallin. ‘Iam writing to the First , said 
the president, ‘to acquaint him with the request of the condemned, and 
the wishes of the council.’ But Savary, taking the pen from the hands 
of the president, said to him, ‘Your business is done; the rest is 
mine.’ 

«+ Hullin yielded to the authority of the general, and arose mortified 
at betag Se rived of the privilege of recommending a prisoner to mercy, 
which inherent in all tribunals and military commissions. He — t 
that Savary claimed this privilege for himself, and he complained to 
his colleagues of a despotism which left the remorse more heavy on 
their consciences. He then prepared to return with them to Paris. 

** Harel and Aufort preceeded the duke in silence down the steps of 
the narrow winding staircase, which descended to» postern through 
the massy walls of this tower.. The prince, with an instiuctive horror 
the depth beneath the soil to which the steps were 
leading him, began to think they were not conducting him before the 
{rdges, but into the hands of murderers, or tothe gloom of a dungeon. 

e trembled in all his limbs, and convulsively drew back his foot, as 
he addressed his guides in front : ‘ Where are you conducting me” he 
demanded with a stified voice. ‘If it is to bury me alive in a dungeon, 
I would rather die this instant.’ ‘Sir,’ repiied Harel turning round 

* follow me, and summon up all your courage.’ The prince partly com- 
prehended him, and followed. 

* They at length issued from the winding staircase through a low 

, which opened on the bottom of the moat, and continued walk- 
for some time in the dark, along the foot of the lofty walls of thé 
fortress, as far as the basement of the Queen’s Pavilion. When they 
had turned the angle of this pavilion, which had concealed another part 
of the moat behind its walls, the prince suddenly found himself in 
front of the detachment of the troops drawn up to witness his death. 
The firing party selected for the execution was separated from the 
rest ; barrels of their muskets, reflecting the dull light of some 
lanterns carried by a few of the attendants, threw 4 sinister glare on 
the moat, the massy walls, andthe newly-dug grave. The prince 
stopped at a sign from his guides within a few paces of the pains, 7 gat 
He saw his fate at a glance, but he neither trembled nor turued pale. 
A slight and chilling rain was ans, from a gloomy sky, and a melan- 
choly silence reigned throughout the moat. Nothing disturbed the 
horror of the scene but the whispering and shuffling feet of a few groups 
of officers and soldiers who had collected upon the parapets above 
and on the drawbridge which led into the forest of Vincennes. 

« Asie Pellé, who commanded the detachment, with his eyes 

lowered, advanced towards the prince. He held in his hand the sen- 
tence of the military commission, which he read in a low dull voice, 
but perfectly intelligible. The prince listened without making an 
observation or losing his firmness. He seemed to have collected in an 
instant all his courage, and all the military heroism of his race, to show 
his enemies that he knew how to die. Two feelings alone seemed to 
occupy him during the moment of intense silence which followed the 
reading of his sentence : one was to invoke the aid of religion soothe 
his last struggle, and the other to communicate his dying thoughts to 
her he was going to leave desolate on earth. 

** He accordingly asked if he could have the assistance of a priest, 
but there was none in the castle; and though a few minutes would 
suffice to call the curé of Vincennes, they were too much pressed for 
time, and too anxious to avail themselves of the night, which was to 
shroud hte Ag The officers nearest to him made a sign that he 
must renounce this consolation; and one brutal fellow, from the midst 
of @ group, called out in a tone of irony: ‘Do you wish, then, to die 
like a Capuchin ” 

“The creee raised his head with an air of indignation, and turning to- 
wards the group of officers and gendarmes who had accompanied him to 
the ground, he asked in a loud voice if there was any one amongst them 
willing to do him one last service. Lieutenant Neirot advanced from 
the group and approached him, thus sufficiently evincing his intention. 
The prince said a few words to him ina low voice, and N oirot, turning 
towards the side ca by the troops, said: ‘Gendarmes, have an 
of you wise! & pair of scissors about you?” The gendarmes searched their 
cartridge- boxes, and a of scissors was from hand to hand 
to the prince. He took ‘off his cap, cut one look from his hair, drew a 
letter from his pocket, and a ring from his finger; then folding the 
hair, the letter, and the ring in a sheet of paper, he gave the little 
packet, his sole inheritance, to Lieutenant Noirot, charging him, in the 
name of pity*for his situation and his death, to send them to the young 
Princess Charlotte de Rohan at Ettenheim. 

‘+ This love-message being thus confided, he collected himself for a 
moment, with his hands joined, to offer up a last prayer, and in a low 
voice recommended his soul to God. He then walked a few paces, to 
place himself in front of the eae oe , whose loaded muskets he saw 

limmering at a short distance. e Light of a large lantern, contain- 

5 as covoral Condiea, placed upon the little wall that stood over the open 

ave, gleamed full upon him, and lighted the aim of the soldicrs. The 

-party retired a few paces to a proper distance, the adjutant gave 

the word to fire, and the young prince, as if struck by a thunderbolt, 

fell upon the earth, without a cry and without a struggle At that 
moment the clock of the castle struck the hour of three. 

** Hullin and his colleagues were waiting in the vestibule of Harel’s 
quarters for their carriage to convey them back to Paris, and were 
talking with some bitterness of Savary’s refusal to transmit their let- 
ter to his master, when an unexpected explosion, resounding from the 
moat of the forest , made them start and tremble, and taught them 
that judges should never reckon upon anything but justice and their 
own conscience. This still small voice pursued them through their 
lives. The Duke d’Enghien was no more. 

** His dog, which had followed him into the moat, yelled when he 
saw him fall, and threw himself on the body of his master. It was 
with difficulty the poor animal could be torn away from the spot, and 

ven to one of the prince’s servants, whe took him to the Princess 

harlotte—the only messenger from that tomb where slept the hapless 
victim whom she never ceaced to deplore. They pl him, dressed 
as he was, in the grave dug under the wall; and they buried with him 
his money, his watch, his rings, his trinkets, and a chain that he wore 
round his neck. They took nothing from the pocket of his coat but the 
oxy of his journey, which Hullin put under cover, and addressed to 
for the First 1.” It is only necessary to add that Napoleon, 
on hearing the whole circumstances of the case, said, ‘Tis well!” It 
is known that he afterwards loaded the murderers of the Duke d’Eng- 
hien with wealth and honours. 

The finishing scene of this terrible drama remains to be noticed. On 
the day after the execution, a post-chaise with four horses, containing 
@® young lady aad an old man, drove up to the door of the inn at Vin- 
cennes. The lady was the Princess de Rohan, and the aged man was 
her father. The princess had hurried from the borders of the Rhine to 
implore pardon for him she loved. She arrived in time only to learn 
his death, and to mourn a separation till reunired in a better world. 

Every sort of shuffle has been resorted to for the purpose of screening 
Bonaparte from the obloquy of this horrible act, but without avail. At 
St. Helena, he justified the deed on the ground of the conspiracies 
known to be carrying on against his life, and the necessity for strikin 
terror into the Bourbons and their adherents. Hullin, Savary, an 
some other agents of Napoleon, have in their published memoirs endeay- 
oured to free themselves from blame by throwing the burden of guilt 
on others. Hullin, going beyond the rest in expressions of regret, 
speaks of suffering pangs of remorse for the part he was compelied to 
act ; but as these penitential feelings were paraded during the reign of 
the restored Bourbons, their sincerity may admit of som? degree of 
doubt. History, which clears up state-mysteries, has fully demon- 
strated the entire innocence of the unfortunate D’Enghien. By one of 
the most recent revelations, it is evident that throughout the whole 
affair the duke had been mistaken for the young Count Jules de Polig- 
mac, who was the real party that had been in communication with 

Sin Paris! This fact only aggravates the injustice perpetrated 
by Napoleon, whose doom we shall suffer the honest Lamartine to pro- 
nounce, in words ever to be remembered. 
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** Neither mankind nor history will ever pardon the spilling of this | 
innocent blood by Napoleon. A tomb has “a raised to him under the | 
dome built by Louis XIV. at the Palace of the Invalids, where the | 
statues of twelve victories, hewn out from one single block of granite, | 
harmonising with the massy pillars which support the lofty edifice, | 
seem to stand the sentinels ot ages around the urn of porphyry, which 

contains his bones. But there is in the shade, and seated on the sepul. | 
chre, an invisible statue which tarnishes and blights all the others—_ 
the statue of a —- mo, torn by hired nocturzal assassins, from the 

arms of her he loved, from the inviolable asylum in which he confided, 


 Ghe AWion. 
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and Seashipred by the light of a lantern at the foot of the palace of 
. People to , With a cold curiosity, the battle fields of 
M . of Austeriitz, of Wagram, of Leipsic, and of Waterloo ; they 
hes 2 over them with dry eyes; then they are shewn at the angle of a 
round the foundations of Vinoennes, at the bottom of & trench, a 
age Covered with nettles and marsh: mallows, and they exclaim: “It 
there!” With cry of indignation they carry from the spot an eter- 
nal pity for the victim an implacable resentment against the 
assassin! This resentment is a v for the past; but it is also 
@ lesson for the future. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, 
or kings, reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, 
and flatterers to excuse them while they reign, there is the conscience 
of humanity afterwards to judge them, and pity to detest them. The 
murderer has but his hour—the victim has eternity !’'—Chambers. 





DOWN WHITECHAPEL WAY. 


‘* Sir,’, said Samuel Johnson to the Scotch gentleman—“ sir, let us 
take a walk down Fleet Street.” If I had not a thousand other reasons 
to love and revere the memory of the great and good old doctor, I should 
still love and revere it for his preference of Fleet Street to the fields— 
of streets generally to sylvan shades—of the hum of men and the rat- 
tling of wheels, to the chirp of the cricket or the song of the skylark. 
It may be prejudice, or an unpoetic mind, or so on; but I am of the 
streets, streety. I love to take long walks, not only down Fleet Street, 
but up and down all other streets, alleys, and lanes. I love to loiter 
about Whitehall, and speculate as to which window of the Banquet- 
ing House it was, and whether at the front, or at the back, that 
Charles Stuart came out to his death. I see a vivid mind-picture of 
the huge crowd gathered together that bleak January morning, to wit- 
ness the fall of that “ grey dissrowned head.” Drury Lane I affect es- 
pecially, past and present—the Maypole, Nelly Gwynn, and the Earls 
of Craven, dividing my interest with Vinegar Yard, the costermongers, 
the pawn brokers, and the stage-door of the theatre round the corner. 
Holborn, Cheapside, the Old Bailey, the great thoroughfares on the Sur- 
rey side of the water, have all equal charms for me. 

t will take a walk “ down Whitechapel way.” 

How many thousands of us have lived for years—for a third part of 
our lives, probabiy, in London—and have never been down the White- 
chapel Road? I declare that there are not half-a-dozen persons in the 
circle of my acquaintance who can tell me where Bethnal Green is. 
As to Ratcliff Highway, Shadwell, Poplar, Limehouse, and Rotherhithe, 
they are entirely terre incognite to shoals of born-and-bred London- 


rs. 

‘* Down Whitechapel way.” Have you ever been ‘‘ down” that way, 
reader? Ten to one you have not. You have heard, probably, of 
Whitechapel needles; and the costermonger from whom you may occa- 
sionally have condescended to purchase vegetables would very likely 
inform you, were you to ask him, that he lives ‘‘down that way.” 
Perhaps your impressions connected with Whitechapel, refer vaguely 
to butchers, or, probably, to Jews, or possibly to thieves. Very likely 
you don’t trouble yoursalf at all about the matter. You had an aunt 
once who lived at Mile End; but she quarrelled with everybody du- 
ring her lifetime, and left her money to the London Hospital when she 
died, and you never went to see her. You see scores of omnibuses 
pass your door daily, with Aldgate, Whitechapel,-Mile End, painted on 
their panels ; but you have no business to transact there, and let the 
omnibuses go on their way without further comment. 

Those who care to know a little about what their neighbours in the 
far East are doing this Saturday night, are very welcome to accompany 
me in the little excursion I am about to make. A thick pair of boots, 
and perhaps a mackintosh, or some light covering of that sort, would 
not be out of place, for it is as rainy, slushy, and muddy a Saturday 
night as you would desire to have (or not to have) in the month of Oc- 
tober. Stay, here is a friend with us who has known Whitechapel and 
its purlieus any time this five-and-twenty years, on all sorts of days 
and nights. Here is another who is an enthusiast in the noble art of 
self-defence, and who insists on forming one of our party, on the prin- 
ciple that a night excursion to Whitechapel must necessarily involve a 
‘* scrimmage,” and an o neot ogg | to develop the celebrated tactics of 
the prize-ring on a grand scale. Those who patronise the deleterious 
Ww may light cigars: and so onward towards Whitechapel! 

On, through Fleet Street—passing St. Dunstan’s as eight strikes ; 
noting the newspaper offices blazing with gas from basement to garret; 
jostled occasionally by the well-looking (though ruined) agrieyltural 
fae. with massy watch-chains (and bankrupt purses) who have 

een discussing port and Protection after an ample dinner at Peele’s or 
Anderton’s. On,and up Ludgate the lofty, watching the red and blue 
lights of the doctors’ shops as they are mirrored in the wet paverhent ; 
and thinking, perhaps, that, after all, there may be some good in that 
early-closing movement which has fastened the portals of all those mag- 
nificent palaces of linen-drapery, and sent those shoals of spruce clerks 
and assistants forth for health and recreation—many, it is to be hoped, 
tothe Literary and Scientific Institute, the class room, and the singing 
lesson, and not a// (as some kind souls would insinuate) te the taproom 
or the cigar shop. On, round the solemn dome of St. Paul’s, and by 
that remarkable thoroughfare on the left-hand side, where, to my mind, 
the odours of a pastrycook’s shop, of s tallow-manufactory, of the 
Chapter Coffee House, and all the newly. bound books in Paternoster 
Row are irrevocably combined and blended. On, by Cheapside, the 
magnificent, where rows of dazzling gas-reflectors illumine shop- fronts, 
teeming with yet more dazzling stores of watches, rich jewellery, and 
bales of silver spoons and forks. There are desolate ragged wretches 
staring wistfully at the glittering heaps of baubles, just as they would 
at the pennyworth of pudding in the window of 2 cook’s shop. Are 
they speculating on the possibility of a gold watch filling a hungry 
belly? or are they, haply, contemplating one bold dash through the 
frail sheet of glass—one hasty snatch at the watches, and rings, and 
bracelets—one desperate throw for luxury and riot at the best or at 
the worst for the comfortable gaol, the warm convict’s dress, and the 
snug cell with its hot-water pipes? 

Leaving Cheapside, the magnificent ; avoiding the omnibuses in the 
Poultry as best we may; skirting the huge Mansion House, where a 
feeble gleam from an office on the basement suggests that Messrs. John 
and Daniel Forrester are yet wide awake, while the broad glare of light 
from the windows in Charlotte Row proclaims jolly civic festivities in 
the Egyptian Hall; striking through Cornhill, the wealthy ; crossing 
Gracechurch Street, and suppressing a lingering inclination to take a 
stroll by the ‘Old Flower-pot,” and older South Sea House, into old 
Bishopsgate Street, just to have a vagabond quarter-of-an hour or so 
of thought about Baring Brothers, Crosby Hall, Great St. Helen’s, Sir 
Thomas More, and Mr. Ross the hairdresser :--Supposing this, I say, 
our party boldly invades Leadenhall Street. Opposite the Indias House 
I must stop for a moment, however. Is there not Billiter Street hard- 
by with that never-dying smell of Cashmere shawls and opium chests 
about the sale-rooms ? fs there not St. Mary Axe, redolent of Hebrew 
London? Is there not the great house itself, with all its mighty asso- 
ciations of Clive and Warren Hastings, Nuncomar, and Lally Tollendal, 
Plassy, Arcot, and Seringapatam—Sheridan, thundering in Westmins- 
ter Hall on the case of the Begums—and the mighty directors, with their 
millions of subjects, and their palaces in Belgravia and Tyburnia, who 
were once r hucksters and chapmen of Trichonopoly chains and indi- 
go and balls—mere buyers and sellers of rice, sugar, and pepper? But 
my omnpouer are impatient, and, dropping a hasty tear to the memory 
of Mr. Toole, the great jtoastmaster and beadle—(dost thou remember 
him Eugenio, in that magnificent cocked hat and scarlet coat ?)—we 
leave Leadenhall Street the narrow ; and where the tortuous Fenchurch 
Street also converges, emerge into the open space by Aldgate pump 
We have no time to dilate on the antiquity of the pump. A hundred 
yards to the left, and here we are, not absolutely in Whitechapel itself, 
but at the entrance of that peculiar and characteristic district, which 
I take to be bounded by Mile-end gate on the east, and by the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Aaron and Son on the west. 

First, Asron. Gas, splendour, wealth, boundless and immeasurable, 
at aglance. Countless stories of gorgeous show rooms, laden to reple- 
tion with rich garments. Gas everywhere. Seven hundred burners, 
they whisper tome. The tailoring department ; the haberdashery de- 
 webpes the hat, boots, shawl, outfitting, cutlery department. Hun- 

reds of departments. Legions of ‘‘ our young men” in irreproachable 
coats, and neckcloths void of reproach. Corinthian columns, enriched 
cornices, sculptured panels, arabesque ceilings, massive chandeliers, 
soft carpets of choice patterns, luxury, elegance, the riches of a world, 
the merchandise of two, everything that anybody ever could want, from 
a tin shaving-pot to a cashmere shawl Astonishing cheapness—won- 
derful celerity—enchanting civility! Great is Auron of the Minories! 
Of the Minories ? of everywhere. He pervades Aldgate; he looms on 
Whitechapel : an aérial suspension bridge seems to connect his Mino- 
rial palace with his West End Branch. Aaron is everywhere. When 
I came from Weedon the other day, his retainers pelted me with his 
pamphiets as I quitted the railway station. Aaron has wrenched the 
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lyre and the bays from our laureate’s hands; h d hi 
; he and his 

monarchs of Parnassus. His circulars are thrown from baliocas ey 
_ out omer Sana they must grow in market gardens en 
where ou wn—they are so numerous. Of cou i , 
publi benefactor. y ree Aaron is a great 

rossing the ories, and keeping on the right-ha i 
road, we are in the very thick of ‘ Butcher Row” at Naar ait a 
meat! The gas, no longer gleaming through ground-glass globes. : 
aided by polished reflectors, but flaring from primitive tubes, lights od 
a long vista of beef, mutton, and veal. Legs, shoulders, loins ribs 
hearts, livers, kidneys, gleam in all the gaudy pinoply of scarlet and 
white on every side. ‘Buy, buy, buy!” resounds sbrilly through the 
greasy, tobacco: laden, pre-soneted air. There are eloquent butchers 
who rival Orator Henley in their encomiums on the legs and brisket, 
they expose ; insinuating butchers, who wheedle the softer sex into 
purchasing, with sly jokes and well-turned compliments ; dignified but 
chers (mostly plethoric, double-chinned men, in top boots, and doubt. 
less wealthy), who seem to think that the mere appeara:ce of their 
meat, and of themselves, is sufficient to ensure custom, and seldom con- 
descend to mutter more than an occasional “ Buy!” Then, there are 
bold butchers—vehement rogues, in stained frocks—who utter frantic 
shouts of ‘* Buy, buy, buy!” ever and anon making a ferocious sall 
into the street, and seizing someunlucky wight, who Sans a leg of met. 
ton or a bullock’s heart, nolens, volens / 

Bless the women! how they love marketing! Here they are by 
scores. Pretty faces, ugly faces, young and old, chaffering, simperi 
and scolding Sar Now, it is the portly matron—housekeeper. 
may be, to some wealthy, retired old bachelor; she awes the boldest 
butcher, and makes even the dignified one incline in his top. boots. And 
here is the newly-married artisan’s wife—a fresh, rosy-cheeked girl 
delightfully ignorant of housekeeping, thouzh delighted with its res. 

nsibilities—charmingly diffident as to what she shall buy, and placing 
implicit, an ', it is to be oo not misplaced, confidence in the insinu. 
ating butcher, who could, I verily believe, persuade her that a pig’s fry 
is a saddle of mutton. Poor thing! she is anxioys to be at home and 
get Tom's supper ready for him; and as for Tom, the sooner he gets 
away from the public-house, where his wages are paid him every Sa- 
turday night, the better it will be for his wife and for him, too, I opine 
There are but few male purchasers of butcher’s meat. Stay, here is 
one—a little, rosy man, in deep black, and with a very big basket, and 
holding by the hand a little rosy girl, in black as deep. He is a wid- 
ower, I dare say, and the little girl his daughter. How will it be, 
I wonder, with that couple, a dozen years hence? Will the little 
girl grow big enough to go to market by herself, while father 
smokes his pipe at home? or, will father marry again, and a shrewish 
stepmother ill-treat the girl, till sheruns away and——Well, weil ! we 
have other matters beside Butcher Row to attend to. We can but spare 
a agen at that gaunt old man, with the bristly beard ind the red eye- 
lids, who is nervously fingering, while he endeavours to beat down the 
price of those sorry scraps of meat yonder. His history is plain enough 
to read, and is printed in three letters on his face. G. I. N ; 

On the pavement of this Butcher Row, we have anot ‘er market, and 
a grand one too Not confined, however, to the sale of any one particu- 
lar article, but diversified in an eminent degree. Half-way over the 
curbstone and the gutter, is an ongerently interminable line of ‘‘ stand- 
ings” and “pitches,” consisting of trucks, barrows, baskets, and beards 
on tressels, laden with almost every imaginable kind of small merchan- 
dise. Oysters, vegetables, fruit, combs, prints in inverted umbrellas, 
ballads, cakes, sweet staff, fried fish, artificial flowers, (!) chairs, 
brushes and brooms, soap, candles, crockery ware, ironmongery, cheese, 
walking-sticks, looking-glasses, frying pans, bibies, waste-paper, toys, 
nuts, and fire-wood. These form but a tithe of the contents of this 
Whitechapel Bezesteen. Each stall is illuminated, and each in its own 
peculiar manner. Some of the vendors are careless, and their lamps 
are but primitive, consisting of a rushlight stuck in a lump of clay, or 
a turnip cut in half. But there is a degree of luxury in not a few; 
‘* Holliday’s lamps,” green ae shades, “ fishtail” burners, and, occa- 
sionally, camphine lamps, being freely exhibited, I doa’t think you 
could collect together, in any given place in Europe, a much queerer 
assortment than the sellers of the articles exposed, were it not the 
buyers thereof. Here are brawny costermongers by dozens, in the 
orthodox corduroys, fur caps, and ** king’s man” handkerchiefs, Lungs 
of leather have they, marvellous eloquence, also, in praising,caryts, 














turnips, and red herrings. Here, too, are street machines, fac- 
turers of the articles they sell, and striving with might and m sell 
them: and you will find very few, or rather, ao Iniats 


tis class. 

I see women among the street sellers, as I move tone some, poor 
widow souls—some, who have grown old in street trading—some little 
puny tottering things, sobbing and shivering as they sell. The buyers 
are of all descriptions, from the middle to the very lowesi class, inclu- 
sive. Ruddy mechanics, with their wives on their ars, and some 
sallow and shabby, reeling to and from the gin-shops. [erect t married 
women, and comely servant girls, with latch keys and m.rket baskets. 
Beggars, by dozens. Slatternly, frowsy, drabs of women, wrangling 
with wrinkled crones, and baving down the price of a bunch of carrots 
fiercely. Blackguard boys, with painted faces, tumbling head over 
heels in the mud. Bulky costers, whose day’s work .s over, or who do 
not care te work at all. Grimy dustmen, newly emancipated from the 
laystall The bare-headed, or battered-bonneted members of the class 
called (and truly) unfortunate, haunt the othar side of the road. There 
is too much light and noise here for them 

But the noise! the yelling, screeching, howling, swearing, laughing, 

hting saturnalia; the combination of commerce, fun, frolic, cheating, 
almsgiving, thieving, and devilry; the Geneva-laden tobseco charged 
atmosphere! The thieves, now pursuing their vocation, by boldly 
snatching joints of meat from the hocks, or articles from the stalls ; 
now, peacefully, basket in hand, making their Saturday night’s 
marketing (for even thieves must eat.) The short pipes, the thick 
sticks, the mildewed umbrellas, the dirty faces, the ragged coa's! Let 
us turn into the gin-shop here, for a moment 

It is a remarkably lofty, though not very spacious, edifice—the area, 
both before and behind the bar, being somewhat narrow. There sre 
enormous tubs of gin, marked with an almost fabalous number of g:l- 
lons each ; and there are composite columns, and mirrors, and hand- 
some clocks, and ormolu candelabra, in the approved Seven Dials style. 
But the company are different. They have not the steady, methodical, 
dram-drinking system of the Seven Dials, Drury Lane, and Holborn 
gin-shop haditués; the tremulous deposition of the required three-half- 

nce; the slow, measured, draining of the glass; the smack of the 
ips, and quick pessing of the hand over the mouth, followed by the 
speedy exit of the regular dram drinker, who takes his “drain and is 
off even if he is ia again in a short time. These Whitechapel gin- 
drinkers brawl and screech horribly. Blows are freely exchanged and 
sometimes pewter measures fly through the air like Shrapnel shells. — 
The staff itself, which in the western gin-shops gues generally by the 
name of “ blue ruin” or “short,” is here called, indifferently, ‘ tape, 
“max,” “dake,” ‘ gatter,” and “‘jacky.” Two more peculiarities I 
observe also. One is, that there are no spruce barmaids, or smiling 
landludies—stalwart men in white aprons supply their place. The 
second is, that there are a multiplicity of doors, m‘ny more than would 
at first seem necessary, and for ever on the swing; but the utility of 
which is speedily demonstrated to me by the simultaneous ejection 
of three ‘ obstropelous” Irish labourers, by three of the sts!wart 
~— y HE and barrows, the fried fish and artificial flowers, are not 
quite so abundant when we have passed a thoroughfare called Somerset 
Street. They get even more scarce when we see, on the other side of 
the road, two stone posts, or obelisks on a small scale, marking at cnce 
the boundaries of the City, and the commencement cf that renowned 
thoroughfare, olitely called Middlesex Street, but known to Europe 
in geueral, con the nobility and gentry connected with the trade in old 
clothes in particular, as Petticoat Lane It is no use going down there 
this Saturday, for the Hebrew community, who form its chief delight 
and ornament, are all enjoying their “ shobbhouse,” and we shall meet 
with them elsewhere. We wiil,if you please, cross over, leaving the 
curbstone market (which only exists on one side.) and, allured by the 
notes of an execrably played fiddle, enter one of those dazzling halls of 
delight, called a “ penny gaff.” ‘ , ; 

The « gnff” throws out no plausible puffs, no mendacious placards, 
respecting the entertainment to be found therein. The public take the 
| genuineness of the “ gaff” for granted, and enter hy dozens. The 
“gaff” has been a shop—a simple shop—with a back parlour to it, 
and has been converted into a hall of delight, by the very simple pro- 
| cess of knocking out the shep front, and knocking down the ie 
| between the shop and parlour. The gas fittings yet remuin, an — 
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the original counters, which are converted into “ reserved seats,” on 
| which, for the outlay of twopence, as many costers, theives, Jew boys, 
‘and young ladies, as can fight for @ place. are sitting, 
losnging. For the common herd—the 01 polloi—the cm 
_is simply the payment of one penny, 
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P are somewhat vaguely termed the “ stalls,”—plainly ing’ 
a of theshop. The proscenium is marked by two gas ‘* battens 
or pipes, perforated with holes for buruers, traversing the room hori- 
sontally, above and below. There are some monstrous arertanrne 
vile frames, suspended from the walls, some vilely coloured 
casts, and & stuffed monstrosity or two in glass cases. The place is 
sbominably dirty, and the odour of the company generally, and of the 
shag tobacco they are smoking, is powerful. ‘ 

A capital house though, to-night: a bumper, indeed. Such a bum- 
per, im fact, that they have been obliged to place benches on the stage 
(two planks on tressels,) on which some of the candidates for the re- 
served seats are accommodated AsI enter, a gentlewan in a fustian 
suit deliberately walks across the stage and lights his pipe at the foot- 
lights; while a neighbour of mine, of the Jewish persuasion, who 
smells fearfully of tried fish, dexterously throws a cotton handkerchief, 
containing some savoury condiment from the stalls to the reserved 
seats, where it is caught by a lady whom he addresses by the title of 
« Bermondsey Bet.” Bet is, perhaps, a stranger in these parts, and 
my Hebrew friend wishes to show her that Whitechapel can assert its 
character for hospitality. , 

Silence for the manager, if you please !—who comes forward with an 
elaborate bow, and a white hat in his hand, to address the audience.— 
A slight disturbance has occurred, it appears, in the course of the even- 
ing; the Impresario complains bitterly of the ‘ mackinnations” of cer- 
tain parties ‘‘ next door,” who seek to injure him by creating an up- 
roar, after he has gone to the a of engaging ‘* four good actors” 
for the express amusement of the British public The ‘ next door” 

rties are, it would seem, the proprietors of an adjacent public house, 
who have sougbt to seduce away the supporters of the “ gaff,” by 
yaunting the superior qualities of their cream gin, a cackoo clock, and 
the “largest cheroots in the world for a penny.” 

Order is restored, and the performances commence. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Stitcher,” a buffo duet of exquisite comicality, is announced. Mr. 
Stitcher is a tailor, attired in the recognised costume of a tailor on the 
stage, though, I must confess, I never sawit off. He has nankeen pan- 
taloons, a red nightcap—a redder nose, and a cravat with enormous 
bows. Mrs. Stitcher is ‘“‘ made up” to represent a slatternly shrew, 
and she looks it all over. They sing a verse apiece; they sing a verse 
together ; they quarrel, fight, and make it up again. The audience 
are delighted. Mr.8. reproaches Mrs. 8. with the possession of a oh 
vate gin bottle; Mrs. S. inveighs against the hideous turpitude of Mr. 
§. for pawning three pillow. cases to purchase beer. The audience are 

in ecstscies. i sturdy coalheaver in the “‘ stalls” slaps his thigh with 
delight. It is so real, Ugh! terribly real ; let us come away, even 
though murmurs run through the stalls that ‘The Baker’s Shop” is 
to besung I see, as we edge away to the door, a young lady in a cot- 
ton velvet spencer, bare arms, and a short white calico skirt, advance 
to the footlights. I suppose she is the Fornarina, who is to enchant the 
dilettanti with the flowery song in question. ’ 

We are stil! in Whitechapel High Street; but in a wider part. The 
curbstone market has ceased; and the head quarters of commerce are 
in the shops. Wonderful shops, these! Grocers, who dazzle their 
customers with marvellous Chinese paintings, and surmount the elabo- 
rate vessels (Properties for a Pantomime) containing their teas and 
sugars with startling acrostics—pungent conundrums. Is it in imagi- 
nation only, or in reality, that I see, perched above these groceries, an 
imp—a fantastic imp, whose head-dress is shaped like a retort, who has 
a lancet in his girdle, and on whose brow is written “ dnalysis ?’— 
that, when I read the placards relative to ‘‘ Fine Young Hyson,” 
“ Well- flavoured Pekoe,” * sg Family Souchong,” “ Imperial Gun- 

wder,” this imp, putting his thumb to his nose, and spreading his 
ngers out demoniacally, whispers, ‘‘Sloe leaves, Vhina clay, Prussian 
blue, yellow ochre, gum, tragacanth, garbage, poison?”—that, point- 
ing to Muscovado, and “‘ Fine West India,” and “superfine lump,” he 
mutters ‘‘ Sand, chalk, poison ?”—that when I talk of cocoa, he screams 
‘* Venetian Red, and desiccated manure ?”—that, when I allude to cof- 
fee, mocking gibes of burnt beans, chicory, poison ’—that he dances 

from the grocer’s tothe baker's, next door, and executes maniacal gam- 
badoes on the quartern loaves and French rolls, uttering yells about 
chalk, alum, and dead men’s bones ?—that he draws chalk and horses’ 
brains from the dairyman’s milk; and horseflesh, and worse offal still, 
from sausages ?—that he shows me everywhere fraud, adulteration and 
poison! Avaunt,imp! I begin to think that there is nothing real in 
the eating and drinking line—that nothing is but what is not—that all 
beer is cocculus Indicus—all gin, turpentine, in this delusive White- 
chapel. And not in Whitechapel alone. Art thou immaculate, Shore- 
diteh ? Art thou blameless, Borough? Canst thou place thy hand on 
thy waistcoat, Oxford Street, the aristocratic, and say thy tea knows 
= ans or glazing,” thy suger no potato starch, thy beer no doc- 
ring ? 

But one of my friends is clamourous for beer; and to avoid adultera- 
tion, we eschew the delusive main thoroughfare for a moment, and 
strike into a maze of little, unsavoury back-streets, between White- 
chapel Church and Goodman’s Fields. Here is a beer-shop—a little, 





blinking, wall-eyed edifice, with red curtains in the window, and a bar 
squeezed up in one corner, as though it were ashamed of itself From 


The name of the captain of this gallant hand was “Old Fish.” Here, 
again, is a thieves’ Sease—thlovish all over, from the squint: eyed land- 
lord to the ruffianly customers. Go in at one door, aad go out at 
another ; and don’t change more five pound notes at the bar than you 
can help, my friend. Here are houses with queer the “‘ Grave 
Maurice,” supposed to be @ corruption of some dead and gone German 
Landgrave, and ‘* The Blind Beggar,” close to Mile End Gate. 

Another “ gaff” on the right-hand side of the road—but on a grand. 
er scale. The &ffingham Saloon, with real boxes, a real pit, and 4 real 
Gallery ; dreadfully dirty, and with a dirtier audience. No comic sing- 
ing, but the drama—the real, legitimate drama, Thereisa bold bandit, 
in buff- boots, calling on “ yon blew Ev'n to bring a down- rewing on 
ther taraytor’s ed.” There is nothing new in him, nor in the young 
lady in pink calico, with her back hair down, expressive of affliction. 
Nor in the Pavilion Theatre over the way, where “ Rugantino the 
Terrible” is the stock piece, and where there are more buff-boots, 
rusty broad-swords, calico-skirts, and back hairs. 

Shops, Gin-palaces, Saloons—Saloons, Gin-palaces, Shops; Coster- 
mongers, Thieves, and Beggars—Beggars, Thieves, and Costermongers, 
As we near the Gate, the Ceuten ospital looms heavily on one side. 
while on the other the bare, bleak walls of Whitechapel Workhouse 
stretch grimly along, with a woful skirting-board of crouching Irish 
paupers, who have arrived too late for admission into the Workhouse, 
and are houseless for the night. 

Going along, and still anxious to see what is to be seen, I look 
curiously, at the portraits hanging on the walls of the coffee-houses 
and bar-parlours. The democratic element is not very strong in White- 
chapel, it would seem; for the effigies of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert areas a hundred to one of the effigies of the Cuffies and Meagh- 
ers of the sword. One portrait, though, I see everywhere; its mul- 
tiplications beating all royal, noble, and democratic portraits hollow, 
and far outnumbering the Dog Bilies, and winners of memorable 
Derbys. In tavern and taproom, in shop and parlour, I see everywhere 
the portrait or the bust of Sir Robert Peel. ‘ 

Mile End Gate at last, and midnight chimes. There is a “* cheap- 
jack,” on a rickety platform, and vaunting wares more rickety still, 
who gets vehemently eloquent as its gets later. But his auditory 
gradually disperse, und the whole road seems to grow suddealy quiet. 
Do you know why? The public-houses are closed. The pie-shops, it is 
true, yet send forth savoury steams; but the rain comes down heavily. 
Therefore ; and as I (and I fear you, too, dear reader) have had enough 
of Whitechapel for one while; let us jump into this last omnibus 
bound westwards, reflecting that if we have not discovered the North 
West Passage, or the source of the Niger, we have beheld a strange 
country, and some strange phases of life.—Household Words. 





UP THE GAMBIA. 


There is a river so far under the sovereignty of our country that she 
levies custom-duties on all merchandise that enters it—one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world, and one of the richest in the hopes of 
civilisation—yet almost wholly unknown to the English reader. Hav- 
ing ourselves had an opportunity of visiting the Gambia, and not as a 
mere passing voyager, we are in hopes that the slight sketch we pur- 
pose giving of its general aspect will excite the curiosity of some, and 
perhaps occasion the surprise of others. 

Before the high land of Cape Verd could be distinctly traced, we 
felt that we were approaching the sultry regions of Western Africa 
This feeling increased as the faint remains of the trade-wind gently 
wafted us toward the mouth of the river. Al! nature now seemed to 
become changed. The sky had lost its deep blue colour and assumed a 
light and dazzling hue, from the sultriness of the air and the reflection 
of the yellow sands ; the atmosphere was dry and intensely hot, so that, 
without any previous agreement, we found all the ships company cloth- 
ed in their thinnest apparel ; the waters of the sea were now commingled 
with those of the Gambia, and wore a lighter tint than the usual waves 
of the ocean; while one or two large sharks swam near the vessel, 
watching if any offal should be thrown out, or any living creature 
should fall overboard. Passing by Uxpe St. Mary we soon anchored off 
the island bearing the same name, wlere the main channel of this no- 
ble river is about three miles across; although above and below it is 
twice wider. 

St. Mary’s is a British settlement—the seat of British government 
and trade in the district of Senegambia since the abolition of the slave 
trade. The island is about sixteen miles in circumference, and con- 
tains 3000 or 4000 inhabitants. Its principal town, Bathurst, has a 
long row of well-built dwelling and store houses fronting the river, 
presenting a very interesting appearance to the stranger, who scarcel 
expects to witness such signs of civilisation on his first view of life 

m Africa. The cottages and huts of the natives lie in the back- 
round. Here are to be found men of all shades of colour and all 
degpees of civilisation: it would be a perfect Babel if all were to speak 
their native languages; but a broken English takes the precedence of 
other tongues. The negroes who have been located on the island and 
trained to habits of industry are in general decently clothed, and pos- 
sess comfortable cottages supsouaden by little gardens; but groups of 


the door of the tap-room which we open, comes forth a thick, compact | peo le from inland towns are to be seen in all the rudeness of a semi- 
ar 


body of smoke. There are, perhaps, twenty people in the room, and 


they are all smoking like limekilns. From a kiln at the upper extremity, 


comes. forth the well-remembered notes of the old trink-lied, ‘Am 
Rhein, am Rhein.” We are in Vaterland at once, All these are 
Teutons—German sugar-bakers. There are hundreds more of their 
countrymen in the narrow streets about here, ard dozens of low 
lodging-houses, where the German emigrants are crimped and boarded 
Pm robbed. Here, also, live the German buy-a-broom girls. There 
are little German public-houses, and German bakers, and little shops‘ 
where you can get sauer-kraut and potato salad, just as though 
you were in Frankfort or Mayence. Dear old Vaterland! pleasant 
country of four-meals a-day, and featherbed counterpanes—agreeable 
land, where you can drink wine in the morning, and where everybody 
takes off his hat to everybody else! Though thy cookery is execrable, 
and thy innkeepers are robbers, I love thee, Germany, still! 

My experienced friend, when we have refreshec ourselves at this 
hostelry, brings us by a short cut, into Union Street, and so into the 
broad Whitechapel-road. Here the curb-stone market I have alluded 
to, crosses the road itself, and stretches, in a straggling, limping sort 
of way, up to Whitechapel Workhouse. We come here upon another 

hase of Saturday-night Whitechapel life. The children of Jewry 
in so encompass us, not so much in the way of business; for though 
their Sabbath is over, and work is legal—thougl: Aaron, at the other 
extremity, is in full swing of money-making activity, yet the majority 
of the Israelites prefer amusing themselves on a Saturday —. They 
are peculiar in their amusements, as in everything else. The public- 
house—the mere bar, at least, has no charms for them ; but almost all 
the low coffee-shops you pass are crowded with young Jews, playing 
dominoes and draughts; while in the publics, where taprooms are 
attached, their elders disport themselves with cards, bagatelle, and the 
excitement of a sing-song meeting. Smoking is universal. Cigars the 
rule—pipes the exception Houndsditch, the Minories, Leman Street, 
Duke’s Place, St. Mary Axe, Bevis Marks, and Whitechapel itself, 
have all contributed their quota to fill these places of amusement; and 
here and there you will see some venerable Israelite, with long beard 
and strange foreign garb, probably from Tangier or Constantinople, on 
@ visit to his bretbren in England. There are legends, too, of obscure 
luces in this vicinity, where what the French cail ‘ gros jeu,” or 
h play, is carried on. In Butcher Row, likewise, are Jew butchers, 
where you nay see little leaden seals, inscribed with Hebrew charac- 
ters, appended to the meat, a that the animal has been slaugh- 
tered according to the directions of the Synagogue. In the daytime 
ou may see long bearded rabbins examining the meat, and testing the 
ives on their nails. 

What have we here? “The grand Panorama of Australia, a series 
of moving pictures.” Admission, one penny. Just a-going to begin. 
Some individuals, dressed as Ethiopian serenaders, hang about the door ; 
and one with the largest shirt-collar I have ever seen, takes my penny, 
and admits me, with some score or two more, where, by it is just 
a-going to begin, I and my friends wait a good quarter of an hoar. There 
are two policemen off duty beside me, who are indulging in the do/ce 
far niente, and cracking nuts. There is a decent, civil-spoken silk- 
wenver from Spitalfields, too, whose ancestors, he tells me, came over 
to England at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
who has a romantically French name. He has the old Lyons indent- 
ures of his ancestors at home, he says. 

We give up the panorama in despair ; and, for aught we know, it is 
* jest a going to begin,” at this moment. In our progress towards the 
Gate, however, we look in at afew more public houses. Here is a 
costermonger’s house, where the very trucks and baskets are brought 
to the bar. Here is that famous hostelry, where is preserved an oil 


arous condition. The mixed progeny of European men and negro 
women occupy a middle rank, whiist British merchants and officers 
form the caste of the highest order. A few blacks have by dint of 
persevering industry risen to mercantile rank and influence, anJ they 
imitate the English style and mode of living. 
The colony of St. Mary’s is not only a receptacle for thousands of 
recaptured slaves—where they learn the arts and ways of humanised 
life—but it is a focus of civilisation, and of its attendant blessings, to 
the neighbouring countries. Animportant trade is carried on between 
England and the nations of the Gambia. Vessels of considerable bur- 
den can reach M‘Carthy’s Island, 250 miles up tue river; and small 
merchantmen of thirty or forty tons navigate the stream about 200 
miles farther, nearly to the Falls or Rapids of Barraconda. As our 
principal object is to depict the country and its native inhabitants, 
we shall not dwell upon the localities inhabited by foreign settlers. 

It was a beautiful day in January when we weighed anchor to pro- 
ceed up the Gambia. This month and that of December, with part of 
November and February, are the finest in the ycar -the only ones in 
which an Znglishman can perfectly enjoy himself. After this period 
the weather becomes intolerably hot: June is a month of tornadoes ; 
then come two months of rain, and another of tornadoes, which is fol- 
fowed by the drying season, the most unhealthy part of the year, for 
then the vegetable matter which had accumulated upon the surface of 
the soil, and has been decomposed by the supervening rains, sends forth 
its pestiferous effluvia, and causes those fevers which prove so fatal to 
European emigrants At this season every one is sick ; and the ques- 
tion is—who shall die or who shall live? But after two or three years 
the constitution becomes acclimated, and the annual fever is no more 
dreaded than the influenza in England. Yet the dull, foggy, dreary 
months of our English winter,are really delightful to think of in West- 
ern Africa. The thermometer ranged from 80 to 84 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the hottest part of the day; but the air was sv exhilirating that 
it was difficult to imagine the temperature to be so high. 

A sea-breeze which prevails on the coast during the day time filled 
our sails and fanned us up the splendid stream. An awning was spread 
over the stern part of the deck, and we sat down in the luxury of re- 
pose to enjoy the wonderful scenery with which we were surround- 
ed. This was rich and magnificent—the vast river appeared studded 
with promontories and islands, and its low banks were lined with the 
— mangrove. This tree grows in the margin of brackish water, 
and propagates itself by letting down suckers, which take root in 
the submarine soil, at length forming impenetrable groves of ever 
verdant beauty. Wherever the bank is high enough to be dry, the 
mangrove disappears, and the plains are decked with other trees—such 
as the African oak, the teil-tree, the monkey-bread, the tamarind, 
locust, and lofty palm tree. In these open spaces the natives build 
their towns, and cultivate the adjoining land, around which dense 
forests have sprung up, the abodes of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
of many species. 

At nightfall the sea-breeze died away, and we let down our anchor, 
except when the channel was clear and the tide flowing, in which 
| cases the vessel gently floated up with the assistance of her boat. In 
the midst of the stream these evenings were delicious, and our repose 
under the awning was safeand sweet. The cry of the hywna, the 
howling of the wolf, and an occasional roar of some larger animal, 
were distinctly heard as they ranged the forests or scoured the open 
country in search of prey ; these, and the suorting of the hippopota- 
mas, a8 he playfully tossed the water on high, reminded us of the 
mighty monsters of Africa. But in mid-river we were secure from the 
vioience of the beasts and the annoyance of the insect tribe. The lat- 
ter form one of the scourges of these tropical countries, especially in 
moist situations. As soon as night puts on her sable mantle, the mos- 





ting, containing authentic portraits of the three Whitechapel wor- 
Ties, who once drank one unload and one pots of deer ai one sitting. 


quitoes issue from their lurking-places in countless millions, like those 


cphenosel insects which bask for a few hours in the summer heat of 


England. 

Although England claims the sovereignty of the Gambia, there is 
still a small French settlement which was by some mismanagement ex- 
empted from Beate getiction. In a late war with our Ro 4 
neighbour the ki Barra, the sovereignty of the river , for 
half a mile inl Beeagbont the length of his dominions, was ceded | 
to the English. This old king was s sad tyrant and a sturdy warrior; 
nor did he yield to the car.4ou and rockets of his civilised enemy with-° 
out a severe struggle, in which many lives were lost. He was as des. 
potic over his own ects as haughty towards strangers, treating his’ 
people as if - his own goods and chattels. If he wished to 
purchase an article of foreign luxary, or to buy a horse or a wife, he sent 
some armed men to plunder one of his own villages of its children, 
whom he sold or bartered to tify his desires. On the shores of 
Barra, the lovers of lawless fraternity might have found a ee suited 
for their Elysium ; for no Christian priest has ever trod this soil, no 
civilised Mgislation has ever corrupted the native mind! Yet they are 
victims of wild and my superstition, and the law of nature seems 
to be one of unmixed selfishness; for ‘« might overcomes right” through- 
out these untutored tribes. 

One morning we found ourselves beside the moth of a large creek. 
The “4 ewes canals Jeet far into the ages oe 
openings in the mangrove thickets, and making wa ways for 
social communication afd commerce. pea Bree 
We entered the boat, and rowed up this creek for nearly a mile. The 
sun’s morning rays could not penetrace through the trees, and the 
breeze had not yet sprung up, so that there was a shady calm and still~ 
ness almost startling. It is chiefly in these places that so many - 
lish seamen have met their death. Vessels come up the large 
for timber, aud the sailors inhale the malaria bred in the pestiferous 
woods. Their feverish bodies are deprived of sleep through the close~ 
ness of the atmosphere and the swarms of mosquitoes; and the disease 
is aggravated by toiling under a vertical sun and drinking spirituous li- 
quors, so that ordinary remedies fail of having any t, and whole 
crews have thus miserably perished. At this of the year, and af- 
ter sunrise, there was no fear of such miasmata. At length we reach- 
ed a break in the oves, and fouad ourselves in sunny fields with 
ower sign of ani nature. Monkeys chattered over our heads, 
and hurried down with their usual curiosty to see the white men; birds 
of brightest plumage flew about in countless hundreds; guinea-fowls, 
penne, and wood- pigeons, seemed to court the ’s gun; the 
awk screeched above us, and a royal eagle Vingwl his upward flight. 
A native town lay before at a short distance. It was inhabited by Ja- 
loofs, who dwell in certain countries of Senegambia—a name given to 
the region between the Senegal and Gambia rivers. The Jaloofs are 
very dark in their complexion, but are regular in their features and 
of handsome form, approaching the European model of size and figure. 
Their hair is short and curling, and their skin of vt ard black. 
frequently tattoo themselves with gunpowder or the juice of 
tree. 

The village which we visited was composed of a number of huts irreg- 
ularly situated. They were generally round, the sides of 
wattled cane supported by strong stakes, and the roof a thatch of 
grass. Sometimes the sides are plastered over with mud, and the ¢ 
ensemble has the appearance ofa lang bee-hive. The richer or greater 
men, who ess several wives, hav2 a proportionate number of huts, all 
enclosed within one fence. A man’s riches are calculated by the num- 
ber of his wives, whom he employs in cultivating the soil, and in other 
ways which bring pecuniary profit. The women are really a kind of 
household slaves, and upon them devolves all the laborious of field 
and domestic work. Nor are they regarded as fit companions for their 
husband, but eat their meals alone, and often find themselves the scorn 
of their own children. No wonder that many Africans regard the 
birth of a female child as a great calamity. Poor thing ! its prospects 
for life are very dreary and disheartening. It is only in countries 
where the Bible is made the rule of morals that woman is raised to her 
proper rank ‘n society. The Great Lawgiver, who has denounced polyg- 
amy, and declared that women should be a “‘ help-meet” for her hus- 
band, who must love and cherish her as his own flesh, has prescribed 
the only efficacious rule for delivering the weaker sex from d 
bondage or heartless oppression. Nothing but Christianity will per- 
suade an African to be married to one wife in lasting wedlock. His - 
niary interests are concerned in polygamy, for his wives support him in 
idleness and dissipation : if they do not work for him he must work for 
himself. Besides, “‘if I marry according to the white man’s fashion, I 
cannot change in the event of my disliking her,” is an argument in the 
mouth of every pagan negro. Ignorant of love and of domestic happi- 
ness, the haughty African pretends to despise the nuptial bonds to 
which the European submits ; but their women envy the state of Chris- 
tian females. resalt°of our moralicivg epon this important sub- 
ject after all our observations made in different lands, approaches near- 
ly to the old saying—that «‘ England is the paradise of women.” 

Most of the Jaloofs are now nominally Musselmen, though few of 
them know anything of the Mohammedan creed. Their conversion was 
made by the sword of some Moorish king, who forced them to acknowl- 
edge God and his prophet; which faith they hold in conjunction with 
their native superstitions and heathen practices. They eat twice a 
day—in the morning and at sunset. At the time of our visit they were 
preparing to take their early repast, and the chief or headman of the 
village courteously invited us to eat with him and his (male) friends. 
However, upon wituessing the provision, and the process of eating it, 
we respectfully declined, on the plea that the food. did not agree with 
us; which was true ree ps But we signified our desire for friendship 
by accepting a draught of milk presented in a calabash. The natives 
saton the ground round wooden bowls, and helped themselves with 
their hands t: = preparation of millet called Aooskoos, stewed with a lit- 
tle meat. The latter was divided with their fingers; and with the 
same natural instruments they formed the stew into little balls, which 
they adroitly chucked down their throats. We gave the chief a little 
tobacco, with which he was much pleased, and we then withdrew to our 
boat. Outside of the men’s huts we met a number of women, who had 
come to see the white men. Their dress was a simple cloth fastened 
round the waist, and descending nearly to the ankles like a petticoat ; 
but some of them had a number of necklaces and other ornaments round 
various parts of their bodies. The men likewise wore a cloth about 
their loins, having enother to throw over their shoulders—which the 
women also have for a full dress. 

On another day, as we sailed by the dominions of a Mandingo king, 
we paid a visit to one of histowns. It differed little from that whi 
we have already described, only it was larger, and the huts were con- 
structed with mud walls. The residence of the chief, who was a “great 
man,” was made of the same material, being a circular apartment with 
an outer and inner wall; but a number of huts were inclosed within 


his precincts. We were at a loss to discover how any one could obtain 
access to the interior, as neither door nor window at first ed ; 
but our interpreter shewed us a small aperture, through w one 


must creep on hands and feet, and which supplies the places of door, 
windows, and chimney. The palaces of the warrior-kings, are some- 
times fortified, and are of larger size and better workmanship than 
those which we have described. The Mandi are not so jetty 
black as the Jaloofs, and have more of the Guinea style of nose, lips, 
and hair; but they are tall and well-formed. They are a warlike 
people, and possess many kingdoms in this part of Africa. 

As we sailed up the river, we began to lose the mangroves, to form a 
closer acquaintance with the alligators, which bask in great numbers 
on the sunny banks. The sea-breeze also began to fail us, and our 
progress was slowly made by the tides and the towing-boats. We were 
therefore obliged to anchor whilst the water ebbed; but this enabled 
us to go frequently ashore, and make short excursions to see the coun- 
try where it was not covered with wood. The danger of wild beasts 
and serpents, the fear of losing ourselves, and the dread of meeting 
with any ne depredators deterred = yes pane theae 
vast forests. The grass also is a great hinderance to perip © moye- 
ments, as it grows as high asa A head ; but the natives frequeney 
set to fire to it, when the country presents, the appearance = 
conflagration. There is a danger, however, of valuable timber 
burned at the same time. So with the corn-fields: the seeds are plant- 
ed iinmediately before the rain begins to fall; after —— the 
harvest is ripe, the who.e process occupying but a few of the 
year. The tops of thestalks are cut off, the grain is wimmowed by 
Women, and the siubble is subsequently burned. ye 

One day in the course of our peregrinations we fell in-with a villago 
of pastoral Foolahs. We were surprised to see the ess of their 
complexion. The Zong women ——— were very fair, not bein 
darker than an ordinary mulatto. They were of Baropean shape, wit 
black, silky hair, well- proportioned, and of delicatefeatures. As they 
wore little clothing, they exhibited their form to the best advantage, 
and seemed proud of their proximit in colour to the Tubalo or white 








man, with whom they claim ak of consanguinity, The pastoral 


556 


Foolahs differ from the Teucolors in colour uch as in their national 
habits and customs, The latter are a powerf le, porstaning many 
kingdoms, interspersed among those as i and Jaloofs ; 
but the uomadic tribes have no lands of theirown ; they are ona- 
fond of cattle, whieh they feed in the territory of any chief who will 
injure them, paying tribute for the oak turage. They are 
uently the 4 da of those interna fhads which the slave 
coat has produced, and are plundered by marauding chieftains, who 
live at the expense of their neighbours. ey do not seem to have any 


definite notions of on, or even of a human soul; but while they 
aloof from the us practices of other pagans and the dogmas 
ether 9 are the victims of many fears connected with witch- 
craft and . Most of the Teucolors are Mugsulmen. A third class 
of Foolahs are the Loubies—a vagabond, stunted race, the gipsies of 
estern Africa, < 
be are the principal inhabitants of this noble river, which is almost 
in , and has never been ted in the verse of a 
Yet deeds of war and of barbaric chivalry have been here 
Wrought which might have formed the theme of many 4 lay of Border 
. The Gambia has had its noted warriors and adventurers, 
its ors, crusaders, and Robin Hoods, One of the last of these 
, named Kemintang, was for many years the scourge and 
terror of the upper districts of the Gambia. eventful history and 
savage deeds of valour and cruelty might have formed narrative of 
no small interest to the lovers of romance. 
The want of authentic records must for ever leave unsolved some 
How one sone a varie- 
of nations, speaking different 1 and having ent man- 
bsp = oe castaniia inioeninaed a rtion of the earth’s 
surface? How is it that these people are now found in a semi-barba- 
rous condition, while traces remain of civilisation and mental culture 
of no mean order? For the! ge of a people contains the hieroglyph- 
ios of their former character, jest as the Pyramid: and ruined temples 
would convince us of her ancient grandeur if all literary 
had perished in the flames which consumed the library of Alex- 
. The of the Foolahs contains words and terminations 
exceedingly like the names of the old Carthaginian heroes who fought 
with Rome, In other r it bears the marks of considera- 
ble taste and genius : its euphonic and intricate grammatical phenges 
cannot have been the product of a barbarous people. It exhibits far 
richer traits of refinement than does the dialect of modern Egypt, and 
deserves the study of a curious philologist. A rough sketch of its 
and imperfect vocabulary of words in manuscript by the 
. R. M. Macbrair, may be seen in the library of the British Muse- 
um. Are these people the descendants of the once far-famed Cartha- 
ginians? If not, how came they here, with such a colour of skin and 
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such a language? 
The Mandin en altogether different from the Foolah, may be 
called the I Africa—so simple, euphonical, and full of soft 


wowel sounds. It would make a beautiful language for ladies, and 
might be formed into the melodious verses of Tasso. Whence this dia 
lect was derived, and how it was moulded into such pleasant combina- 
tions, is another marvei among the wonders of Africa. 

After passing several beautiful islands, only inhabited by wild beasts 
and ts, we reached M’Carthy’s Isle—and oasis of civilisation in 
this vast desert of the mind, and as such deserving of separate consid- 
eration: it is one of the brightest hopes of Central Africa. The river, 
which below this place is about three-quarters of a mile in breadth, 
gradually narrows as far as Fattatenda, where its stream is 100 yards 
wide, and two or three fathoms deep in the dry season. Here are 
various depots of European merchandise, as a considerable trade is car- 
ried on with the interior by means of native merchants. The tide rises 
@ few inches as far as the Falls or Rapids of Barraconda, above Fatta- 
tenda. Beyond this point the river isnot navigable for boats, and the 
country assumes a wild aspect. 

While we tarried up the river the weather became intolerably hot, 
and we proceeded. downwards before the coming rains. From the mid- 
dle of h till the same time in May, the thermometer stood at 104 
degrees to 110 Fahrenheit in the shade during the whole of the 
day. It did not sink lower than 90 degrees in the night. A strong wind 
blew from the east, as parched as the deserts from which it came, 
drying up every kind of moisture, and filling every place with light 
sand. It seemed impossible to stir in this burning temperature, and 
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an enclosed square area of considerable size, ia front of which was 
an elevated platform for spectaturs, und at one side were seats for the 
judges and those who meant to take part in the contest. First came the 
contest in throwing the heavy hammer, for which twelve candidates 
competed, and two prizes were awarded. The next trial of strength 
was in flinging the light hammer; and lastly casting the stone. In all 
these manly exercises the competition was excellent, and the whole 
scene full of interest. Then followed jumping heights, at which one 
little fellow displayed great agility, and indulged in a strange sort of 
hopping motiox, not unlike that with which the Bosjesmans commence 
their national dance. The tossing of the caber, or tree, terminated the 
day’s sport. The parties gradually dispersed ; and you could see ever 
jo | anon a piper strutting ae yet through the streets, with 
inflated cheek and up-turned head, and sending forth from his bagpipes 
those strange combinations of sounds which Highlanders delight in, and 
none others in the world can tolerate. As each of these, followed by 
numbers of his own clan, looking as proud as turkeycocks, passed by, 
they reminded me of Sir Alexander Boswell’s humorous lines :— 
«*Came the Grants of Tullochgorum, 
Wi’ their pipers gaun before ’em; 
Proud the mothers are that bore ’em, 
Feedle, fa,fum. , 


** Next the Grants of Rothiemurchus ; 
Every man his sword and dirk has ; 
Every man as proud’s a Turk is, 

Feedle-deedle-dum.” 


The following morning we entered the enclosure assigned for the 
performances of the day. In the centre of the area, of which I have 
spoken, stood a raised stage for the performers. The sight was a gay 
one. The platform was thronged with persons of both sexes, many of 
high distinction, and amongst them the various colours of the different 
tartans contrasted with a very a effect. Upon the judges’ seat 
were several lairds whose magnificent costume and manly forms at cace 
arrested attention. There, too, were the pipers of the several clans 
awaiting their turn to compete for the prizes. emenars those, not as 
candidate but as a judge, was one, a remarkably tal! and venerable 
looking man, with grey hair, but a form as yet a little touched by the 
hand of time. This was John M’Kenzie, the piper to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, and beside him sat his two sons, both fine youths and 
splendidly attired. The one was piper to the Queen, the other, a mere 
boy, filled the same office to the Prince of Wales They were both 
successful competitors for prizes. And now, at a signal from the 
judges, a piper mounted the stage, and having inflated his bag to its 
utmost tension, and bowed to the auditory, he commenced his perform- 
ance with a pibroch. 

And here, my dear Anthony, I am sadly at fault. One of their own 
writers has well said, ‘‘ The bagpipe is sacred to Scotland, and speaks 
a language which Scotchmen only feel.” Had I ever entertained a 
doubt of this truth, this day’s performance would have dissipated it. I 
hope, then that none of your Highland friends will take amiss any ob- 
servations which I shall make on this incomprehensible subject, but 
set down aught that is wrong to ignorance or bad taste, and not to il! 
feeling or disrespect. First, then, the musician sent forth a slow, mon- 
otonous succession of scunds composed of some two or three notes 
unceasingly reiterated. I cannot better convey my idea of it than by 
the words of the pibroch of Donald Dhu, quoted by Sir Walter Scott in 
his ‘‘ Mins:relsy of the Scottish Border,” 

« Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil ; 
Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd Dhonuil; 
Piobaireachd Dhonuil Dhuidh, piobaireachd, Dhonuil; 

Piob agus bratach air faiche Inverlochi.’ 


the measure became quick, and martial, and apparently excited the play- 
er and those who understood the mysteries of his music. And so this con- 
tinued I know not how long, till upon a signal from the judges, inti- 


made his bow, and retired. And thus, my dear Anthony, one after 


another, to the nur ber of, I believe, over thirty, did these say pipe 


ad I been 
the judge, would have perplexed me sorely to adjudicate between ; and 


their various pibrochs, with a diversity of discord which, 





we were much annoyed with the prickly heat in our skin, and with 

other inconveniences from noxious insects. In May the evenings sy 

to grow cloudy, and sheet-li pining sppeszed in the distance. The 
» whe 


moqeece pow. becaime busy in the fiel the women were employ- 
ed in sowing grain. hoes jp the elds Pact ipa’ Ae Daher of May, ad ‘e 
a few days the tornadoes began. These may be classed with the 
dest omena of nature, Due notice of their approach is given 
y a blackness which rises from the horizon until it covers the whole , 
heaven; then a deep and solemn silence prevails, as if nature were 
collecting all her energy to swell the coming blast. Meanwhile all 
the animal creation may be seen hastening to their wonted places of 
shelter : birds, beasts, fowls, with trembling haste to escape the storm. 
Presently a rustling noise is heard, and then a terrific wind sweeps the 
earth, as if it would hurry away everything with resistless violence.— 
The rain next falls in torrents, not dropping, but pouring, so as to 
flood the in a few minutes. Lightning flashes from every 
uarter of the heavens at the same instant, illuminating the country in 
the darkest night, and making the smallest objects visible. Forked 
streams of electric fluid shoot up and down the black clouds, and 
rattling thunder drowns every other sound in the noise of its deafening 
Fen tornadves always blow from the east; and when overtaken 
one of them in sailing down the river, we ‘ook in all sail, and were 
forward with amazing velocity, scudding on bare poles till the 
angry wind had qamemnas tailed. It has been computed by actual 
measurement, that as great a depth of rain has fallen in one day in 
Western Africa as du a whole year in England. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. 


A fairer sight or a more festive scene the sun seldom looked upon 
than we saw upon the morning when we entered the capital of the 
Northern Highlands. It was the first day of the great gathering of 
the northern clans, and all Inverness was agog. All the world was 
out o’ doors: every souter had left his last; every tailor had abandoned 
his goose. Nota lassie was to be found resting her tub on the c/ach 
ma cudden” to have a “‘ crack” with her cronies, or to flirt with her 

-@weetheart. The various clans had entered the town, each led by its 
chieftain, and marshalled by its piper and standard-bearer. The 
streets were thronged with men and boys dressed in full Highland 

each in the tartan of his own clan; the plume or the eagle’s 
feather in his bonnet, the bright claymore by his side, the silver. 
mounted ls in his girdle. the dirk, with its attendant knife and 
fork, studded with rich and glittering cairngorums, or other cost] 
stones; then there was the rich brooch confining the plaid to his left 
shoulder, and another on his breast, and the silver mounted sporan, 
and the bright shoe-buckles. Here you met a piper, with his pennor 
streaming gaily from his instrument; there a young, stalwart fellow, 
whose muscular legs and strong arms told of one who would be « pow- 
erful in flinging the stone or casting the caber; and anon 
was a light-limbed sinewy laddie, whose springy step showed he was 
cut out for dancing between the broad-swords, or cutting capers in the 
highland fling. But all these were exceeded by the splendour in which 
the chieftains were arrayed—the richness of their jewels, the elegance 
of their embroidered ceats, and their proud and martial bearirg. Then 
the ladies were all in full dress, and the town lassies in their gayest 
attire. The jewellers’ and fancy shops, of which there were 4 great 
thumber, blazed with the richest ornaments of gold and silver—swords 
and dirks inlaid with bright stones ; silver hunting horns and knives, 
with handles of the fawn’s foot; and great rams’-head snuff boxes, 
mounted in silver to no end. 
Take it all in all, my dear Anthony, Donnybrook fair, in all the glory 


of its by-gone palmy days, was not to be spoken of on the same day as 
“the gat of Inverness, barring the fighting and the flirting, for 
‘both of which I shall ever maintain the superiority of ‘de Brook” 


all comers. . All this was most delectable to our eyes ; but now 
came the « amari aliquid” amidst our sweets. The town of Inverness, 
Hike’all other towns (except London,) has its limits in the way of capaci- 
ty; and the numbers that bad resorted to this great muster seemed 
sufficient to fil) the town, from the coal cellars to the chimney crocks 


and was shortest about it. 


nounced the successful candidates. 


friends and to frighten their foes in the day of battle. 


think he would have been kept a moment waiting. 
got rid of him at any cost. 


and grace with which many ofthe young men acquitted themselves. 


excel, touched the blade and so forfeited the prize. 
end, and now for the Highland fling. Away, go the pipes gaily :— 
“QO! Allister M‘Allister 
Your chanter sets us a’ astir, 
Then to your bags an’ blaw wi’ birr, 
We'll dance the Highland fling.” 


ng as it has ever been my lot to witness. 


Hab”— 
** All round the ring he wuds, 
And cracks his thumbs and shakes his duds. 
Another, like Smiddy Jock “ welted the flure,” and as 
‘* His feet like hammers strack the ground, 
The very moudewarts were stunned, 
Nor kenned what it could mean.” 
When the first set were wearied out, they were succeeded by others, 
apd 8o the day ended more merrily thanit had begun. The other sports 
of the gathering scarcely deserve notice, and when we saw a horse race, 


y | which Bishop pronounced to be decidedly “‘ slow,” we rambled up ul. . 


wooded hill of Craig Phadric, and passing near the fine mansion of 
Muirton, Absalom was agreeably surprised to find an old friend and 
fellow-traveller in the East, in its proprietor, Mr. Huntley Gordon 
Duff. A hospitable we'come, a g lunch, and half-an hour’s chat 
with his charming wife was the resuit of this rencontre. 

‘« Well, what do you think of our Highland gathering ?”’ asked Lind- 
say, as we sat together in the evening. 

“* Take it all in all,” said I, * it was a most interesting and agreeable 
spectacle. I can well conceive how useful are these annual meetings 

ow they tend to cherish in the hardy Scots that national spirit which 
makes them cling tog: ther when at home, and meet as brothers in the 
lands of strangers. Nationality in a people is what self-respect is in 
an individual. Each is invaluable, and there is little to be hoped for 
where either is destroyed. Thank God the miserable and dastardly 

licy that cut off the [rishman’s glib and denied to the Scot his phila- 
eg, no longer exists. 

* Ay,” said Absalom, ‘the one may wear his coolun 4s long, and 
the other his kilt as short as be will, but is there yet not somewhat of 
the old spirit pervading English policy towards Ireland ?” 

“A plague upcn politics,” cried Bishop, ‘*come, push about the 
bottle.”"—Dublin University Mug. 





THE COLLECTOR. 


Collectors of curiosities are a queer race of beings. generally oddities 





Hotels were not only full inside, but resembled beehives, with @ swarm 


and sometimes originals. In their way, they are often useful, as the 
snappers-up of unconsidered trifles and the patient accumulators of 


- licants buzzing and ——ae meee oe ontrenee.- The fea facts and specimens, which the historian or the philosopher works up 
iging-he es were gradually condensing themselves more and (into a story or a system. They sre of many kinds and orders ; : 
more in remote corners, go as to receive new guests. In this 7 y y pace Cite re ers ; you will 


rplexi- 
y ® bustling little saddier took us under his protection, and led us to 

e house of & » Congratulating us upon obtaining shelter beneath 
the roof of “‘a God-fearing woman.” This matter being arranged, we 


know the geological collector by his hammer and blowpipe, and the 
botanical collector by his tin case slung across his shoulders, The col. 
| lector of moths and b=tterflies carries with him a lot of little boxes, in 
, Which he immures his victims or specimens, and he skewers them 


sallied forth to view the games. We paid each his shilling, and entered | through with a pin under his glass case, where, in this impaled 


All this time the piper was in motion, pacing round the stage in a move- 
ment which was alternately a mince, an amble, anda strut. After a time 


mating that they had got enough of it, I suppose, the performer ceased, 


I believe I should have awarded the prize to him who made least noise 
No so with the judges: guided by some 
inscrutable Highland instinct, they made up their minds and an- 
All honour to Scottith pipers ! 
May their wind never fail and their bags never burst; bus let them 
keep their pibrochs for those who can understand them, to cheer their 

} ‘ Had Orpheus 
gone for Eurydice to Hades playing a pibroch upon a Scotch bagpipe, 
it is my opinion that he would have succeeded and quickly too. I don’t 


Pluto would have 


And now comes something more exciting ; the pipes send forth one of 
those cheering strains which every Irishman can delight in, fer a Scotch 
reel or strathspey is cognate to an Irish jig. Two broad swords are 
placed cross- wise, and a young Highlander commences a martial dance, 
whose excellence consists in stepping between the blades in the pro- 
gress of the dance without touching them; the more complicated the 

ance and the more rapid his movement, of course the more difficult is 
the performance. It was wonderful to witness the precision, spirit, 


Cheers hailed each successful dancer, while some, in endeavonring to 
This, too, had an 


And away go four fine young fellows in as sprightly and excellent danc- 
They footed it as featly as 
ever did the spirits in the tempest, and humoured the music as if they 
had been bornin Ireland. Now one “laps as high” as the “ miller 


——— 











they srisgle about for weeks together, until they have died ae te, 


come dried,—the collector pronouncing their tenacity of life u 
circumstances to be “‘ remarkably pon Ao Then there is Ae rer ra 
of shells, who ransacks the ends of the earth for specimens, and laces 
friends in India and at the Antipodes under contribution. This kind of 
collector is very often of the female sex. The Tatler, however, men- 
tions @ remarkable male specimen of this class, citing the will of one 
Nicholas Gimerack, who bequeathes to his ‘‘ dear wife one box of but« 
terflies, one drawer of shells, a female skeleton, and a dried cockatrice :” 
cuts off his eldest son with ‘a single cockle shell,” for his undatifal 
behaviour in laughing at his little sister, whom his father kept pre- 
px“ in - pees vd wine; and bequeaths to another of his relations a 
collection of grasshoppers, as, in the testator’s opinion, an ad 7 
ward and acknowledgment due to his merit. J ree 
Some collectors are of the miscellaneous order, and they have a maw 
for everything that is “curious ;” these are they who chip off the cor- 
ners of stones in old abbeys, cut bits of wood from Herne’s oak and such 
like, carry away in their pocket a portion of earth from the field of Wa- 
terloo, beg for a slice from the timbers of the Royal George, and 
are thrown into ecstasies by ing the night-cap in which some 
great murderer was hanged. They are equally pleased by a hair from 
the Great Khan’s beard, or a boomerang from New Holland, or a Hin- 
doo god, or @ patch of Rush’s trowsers, or a cast-off glove of J enny 
Lind. They will treasure a nettle brought from the ruins of Persepolis 
or the nose of a recumbent knight chipped off a tombstone in a cathe. 
dral. Some collectors are more systematie,—they confine themselves to 
special pursuits; one has bits of the ropes with which every great cri- 
minal has becn hanged during the last half century; another has chips 
from Stonehenge, from York Minster, from Westminster, from St Peters, 
from the Pyramids, and from Petrea. 
Then there are the real antiquarian collectors, great in old coins, old 
armour, old spatulas, old ‘‘ parritch-pats,” old pans, old gullies, old 
armlets, old fibulas, old iron of all sorts. These are generally great at 
reading old inscriptions, though they are sometimes deceived like 
Monkbarns in the ab who, after puzzling his brains about the 
capital.letters, ‘A. D. L, L.” inscribed on a stone, found that after all 
a meant no more than “‘ Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle.” 

hen there are the literary collectors ; one collects illuminated manu- 
scripts; another, caricatures; a third, homilies and prayer-books; 
while some, like the late Duke of Sussex, confine themselves to bibles. 
The collection of that illustrious prince included a copy of nearly every 
edition of the bible that had ever been printed, in dif letgeteen Some 
collect books in peculiar departments of history; for instance, the late 
Sir Robert Peel prided himself on his collection of rare books illustra- 
tive of Irish history, which was perhaps the finest extant. Others 
collect works illustrative of the Commonwealth period ; and some give 
themeelves up entirely to collecting pamphlets. 

The old picture collectors are a distinct class; an antique piece of 
smoked canyas,—all shadow and no picture,—provided it is ascertained 
to be “ genuine,” and bears on it the mark of some great artist, fetches 
an inconceivably high price, It is not patronage of art, or love of art, 
which actuates picture collectors generally, but the desire to accumu- 
late curiosities. Most of them will pass by a picture fresh from the 
brush of the living artist, and fix their attention on some old smoked 
daub. The living artist may starve, while the dead artist is “ patron- 
ized,” and his veriest rubbish is largely bought up. Hence many living 
artists find it to be to their interest to paint ‘‘ old pictures,” and to cook 
them to suit the taste of the lovers of the rare and curious. The man- 
ufacture of genuine’ ‘ Hobbimas,” ‘‘ Vanderveldes,” ‘‘ Wouvermans,” 
and such like, is known to be very extensive. 

The autograph collector isa mighty hunter. up of curiosities; nothing 
will turn him aside from his pursuit. and no man is oftener voted a 
bore. He thinks nothing of addressing Sir Charles Napier on some 
point of naval reform for the purpose of securing his reply and signa- 
ture, and pesters ‘‘F. M.” the Duke of Wellington until he has extorted 
his autograph. Let a man publich a novel or a poem, and he is forth- 
with written to from all quarters, with the same object. If the live 
man can be caught hold of, he is at once solicited to write in autograph- 
books of collectors, or in young ladies’ albums Ifa man has commit- 
ted a murder, his autograph is at a still higher premium; “rs. Man- 
ning’s name decorates many books, and Rush was pestered for his signa- 
ture till he swore again. 

The Penny Post offers great facilities for this mania. If it costs only 
a penny to geta real live duke’s signature, itis no great wonder if 
dukes are often written to for the purpose of securing it. The autographs 
of members of Parliament are not now so much thought of; generally 
speaking, Oxford’s or the boy Jones’s is more prized. The inost favour- 
ite autographs for young ladies’ albums are those of sentimental poets 
or affecting preachers ; many are the autographs of the latter class that 
have been extorted by dillets-douz. 

This curiously-diseased taste of the public is turned to account by 
those who are so fortunate as to procure original letters from persons 
whose autographs are in request. Thas, on looking over a second- 
hand book catalogue of a month or two back, we find “ private notes” 
of Dickens and Miss Martineau offered for sale, the former at the price 
of 7s 6d., the latter at 3s 6d. A MS. article by Douglas Jerrold, with 
his signature, is offered for 5s., and a short note of Thomas Moore for 
the same money. A letter from Robert Nicoll, the Scotch poet, to Wil- 
liam Lovett, is offered at 4s. 6d. ; and one from Samuel Rogers to Tho- 
mas Miller, the basket-maker, is priced 5s. Robert Burns’s autograph 
fetches a ae price; a sheet from his account-book of Excise entries, 
signed by his name, together with some notes from his sons, being 
offered at £2 2s.; and acollection of royal autographs, of Her Vajesty, 
Prince Albert, and others, is offered for £2 10s. It is certainly worth 
the while of Joseph Ady, or any other clever correspondent, to obtain 
letters and private notes from distinguished personages, and then offer 
them for sale through the second-hand bookseller. 

There are collectors in numerous other departments, so numerous 
that they could scarcely be recited within a moderate compass. There 
are florists who collect auriculas, others Cape heaths, and others tulips, 
while some are famous for their collections of leeks, cabbages, or arti- 
chokes, We have even known a collector of keys,—keys of celebrated 
gaols, castles, dungeons, scrutoires, pigeon houses, house doors, and 

old iron safes. One man collects and pastes into a book all his tavern- 
bills for half a century; another collects old bones and pottery, dug 
out of antique barrows. Collectors of seals rival the collectorsof auto 
graphs in ubiquity. The wine collector stores up in his cellar speci- 
mens of innumerable vintages, and several hishops of the Church pride 
themselves on their collection of beer. The stock of the late Arcubisho 
of York was considered the most complete in the kingdom, and fetche 
a very high price at his death. But perhaps the most odd collector of 
all, was the noble earl who died lately, leaving behind him a collection 
of snuffs, worth upwards of a thousand pounds ! 

There are also vational tastes for collections. Thus the German col- 
lects pipes, the Scotchman snuff-boxes. the Englishman bank-notes, and 
the Frenchman specimen journals of the revolutionary era. In Italy 
and Spain they collect bis of the true cross, and remnants of other 
sacred objects from Palestine. In the United States they collect the 
old furniture and bibles of the Puritan fathers. In Ireland they collect 
old pikes of the year ’98, A 

The inveterate and enthusiastic collector is a men whose honesty is 
to be suspected. The collector of engravings sometimes leaves an ugly 

gap in a valuable book, and the collector of old manuscripts not unfre- 

uently leaves a hole in the sheives of a public library which cannot be 
filled up. The collector overleaps all obstacles in bis way ; what would 
he not do to get at a Queen Anve’s farthin ? Nostone coffin of defunct 
Saxon is secure against his intrusive pickaxe: no church-spire is so 
lofty but he will scale it, no river so deep but he will gravel it, no wall 
so thick but he will penetrate it, no place so sacred but he will explore 
lit. He grabs letters, skewers moths, pockets Roman tiles, carries off 
‘old bones, mutilates books, and apprehends engravings, with consum- 
‘mate nonchalance. He wants this, that, and the other thing for his 
colleetion. What is conscience to him? Is there not his scrap-book 
and his dead-house to be filled? For these reasons we suspect the 
curiosity-collector, believing him to be a person of loose mora#l notions 
and not at all to be trusted. 








ANCIENT FABLES AND NATURAL FACTS. 


THE HALCYON. 

Perhaps there is not any animal respecting which both ancient and 
modern superstition have been so unanimous, or which has been so 
, universally endowed with supernatural attributes, as the Halcyon, or 
| King-fisher. Even yet, the English peasant hangs its body from ius 





' cottage ceiling, in the firm convictioa that, though perfectly sheltered 

from the weather, it will ever turn its beak to the quarter from whence 
‘the wind blows Just as it was supposed to do when it furnished Shak- 
‘ spere with the well-known simile, which tells how sycophants — 















el 





——Turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 


ay, less than two hundred years , we find the learned author of 
jon Physice Curiose” gravely soettlig that he had been acquainted 
with a dried. Halcyon, which hung in the celebrated museum of Father 
Kircher, from the year 1640 to 1 which constantly performed the 
above-mentioned feat, and which he himself ** observed with admiration 
and pleasure almost every day for the s of three years.” 

The wandering Tartars, as Gmelin tells us, plucking out the feath- 
ers of this bird, cast them into the water, and carefully preserving such 
as float, believe that by touching a woman with one of them, they may 
instantly win her love. The Astiacs, again, carry the skin, bill, and 
claws, in their purses, satisfied that, while they ess this amulet, 
they need fear no ill. The man who informed Gmelin of this fact, add. 
ed, with tears, that the loss of one of these skins had deprived him both 

of his wife and his property. Foster mentions a similar belief amongst 
the people of Ulietea. 

The superstition that the body of this bird is incorruptible, and fatal 
to vermin of all kinds, is very widely diffused; but the first of these 
ideas probably arose from the fact that, though the Halcyon is found in 
the severest climates, yet even in regions of comparative mildness, great 
numbers are annually frozen to death ; in which case their bodies are 
often preserved by the action of the frost, until the flesh is gradually 
dried away. 

But this, says Professor Rennie, is nothing to the pretended power, 
by which the lifeless skin is supposed to renew its M pegrer > at each 
ore season,—a power which might well be termed a triumph over 
death. 

Aldrovandus says that this ‘most celebrated and besung of all 
birds,” will, in addition to averting thunder, bestow grace and beauty 
on the person who carries it;—a notion apparently connected with the 
custom of the Tartars. 

The South-Sea islanders and more especially the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, show their veneration for this pretty bird in a practical manner, 
which conveys @ silent and merited reproof to more civilized lands, for 
their faith deems it so sacred, that none may take or kill it, or its 

oung. 

- We cannnot quit the subject of modern fancies respecting the Halcy- 
on, without observing, that the assertion—which is copiéd from book to 
book—that popular prejudice believes the beak of this bird always turns 
to the orth, must surely be a mistake ; for, if that were the case, it 
could never have become—as it has—the emblem of time-serving in- 
consistency. 

It is not, however, in these wondrous attributes, that we must seek 
for the causes which led to the classification of the King-fisher (.4/- 
cedo) amongst animals ‘ which the earth ne’er saw;” but, rather, we 
must turn to the obscurity, which for ages hanging over its nest and 
time of breeding, caused the ingenuity of man to invent a poetical fic- 
tion which could not possibly be. realized by any bird. This fiction 
is thus related—through his quai:t old translator—by Pliny; ‘‘ The 
very seas, and they that sail thereon, well know when they sit and 
breed. .....se00. -Never are they [that is, the brood-hen] seene but 
about the setting of the starre Virgilw, or else neere midsummer, or 
mid-winter ; for otherwhiles they will flie about a ship, but soon are 
they gone againe and hidden. They lay and sit about mid-winter, when 
daies be shortest; and the time whiles they are broodie, is called the 
haleyon daies; for during that season the sea is calme and navigable, 
especially on the coast of Sicilie. In other parts also, the sea is not 
so boisterous, but more quiet than at other times, but surely the Si- 
cilian sea is very gentle, both in the streights, and also in the open 
scean. Now, about seven days before mid-winter, that is to say, in the 
beginning of December, they build ; and within as manie after, they 
have hatched. Their nests are wondrously made, in fashion of a round 
bal, the mouth or entrie whereof standeth somewhat out, and is very 
narrow, much like unto great sponges. A man cannot cut or pierce 
their nest with sword or hatchet; but break they will with some strong 
knocke, like ag the drie foam of the sea; and no man could ever finde 
of what they be made. Some thinke they are framed of the sharpe- 
pointed prickes of some fishes; for of fish these birds live.” 

To this, Plutarch adds that, when the nest is finished, the bird car- 
ries it to the sea-shore, in order to test whether it will resist the dash- 
ing of the waves, and to ascertain whether any further improvements 
are necessary to the well-being of her young ones’ home. He like- 
wise affirms that the cavity of the nest is so contrived, that nothing— 
. ye oer the water of the sea”—save the mother-bird, can enter 
into it. 

When the Naturalist suffers theory to usurp the place of observation, 
he soon finds himself in a situation of the greatest difficulty ; either he 
must abandon the rules which he would so presumptuously prescribe, 
or, he must distort facts, and invent novelties, to reconcile his own 
crudities to each other; favourite theories are not, however, so easily 
abandoned, and hence arose the fables, which have astonished or 
amused the world so long. The Halcyon aest was but a frail bark 
to float at random on the waves; and so men gave the bird the power 
of lulling the raging of the seas during the days of her incubation. — 
And still we call the tranquil solstice time, “‘ the halcyon days;” or 
apply the term even more gee snag yd to the intervals of placid 
calm, with which all are blessed, even in a world of strife. 

‘ This power was, according to the fable, bestowed on the Halcyon, 
through the especial favour of Thetis and the Nereids; who were sup- 
posed to yield occasionally to supplications which could seldom have 
rung more sweetly in their ears than in the following lines: 


Blow, but gently blow, fayre winde, 
From the forsaken shore, 

And be, as to the Halcyon, kinde, 
*Till we have ferried o’er. 


This last circumstance probably suggested to Ovid his well-known 
story of the Queen Alcyone,—the fabled daughter of the wind,— who, 
after the shipwreck of her husband, threw herself over the cliffs, that 
she might perish with him. On which, both were metamorphosed into 
King-fishers. 

Perhaps the Halcyon was further regarded as a fabulous bird, on 
account of the powers of song which were attributed to it by the an- 
cients,—powers which it most certainly does not possess. We believe 
that some are, even now, inclined to consider this warbling Halcyon 
asan extinct species; but there is a far greater eapemeeaes of proba- 
= in the opinion that it was confounded with the willow-warbler, 
or Welsh nightingale, as it is sometimes called (Sylvia Salicariu), a 
bird which frequents the same haunts as the King-fisher, and which, 
from its agile movements, is not easily seen. 

Before the fables of the Halcyon’s nest were exploded, this name was 
almost indiscriminately bestowed on any inexplicable substance which 
was thrown up by the sea, including sponges, zoophytes, and other 
miscellaneous articles. It has, however, been well suggested, that 
the object which has been so minutely described by Aristotle, Alian, 
and others, under this name, was the shell of some of the sea-urchins 
(Echinida. ) 

Our readers will probably be surprised to find Montaigne gravely 
asserting that the Halcyon rules the weather: ‘‘So that, by her pri- 
vilege, we have seven days and seven nights, in the very heart of 
winter, wherein we may sail without danger.” 

The “Halcyon with expanded wing,” as this bird is termed by 
Ibycus, is one of the most exquisitely coloured of our British birds, und 
though its form is somewhat heavy, its brilliant plumage makes it 
— a gem of beauty. When the sun shines brightly on the spark- 

ng stream, or on the placid face of the lake, it may be seen, poised ia 
the air, or darting with unerring aim on its finny prey, with quite a 
rainbow-like radiance. The head and back are of a beautiful green, 
spotted—as the light plays upon it—into a ‘‘ verditer blue ;” this is 
rendered yet more clear and brilliant by the juxtaposition of a pure 
white stripe extending from below the ear down to the back of the neck ; 
the lower part of the back is also of this bright blue; and while the 
tail feathers are of a deep ‘Indigo blue,” the wing feathers are dark 
green, spotted with /ight blue; the chin and throat are white, gradu- 
ally passing, through buff, into @ pale chestnut colour. A painter's 
eye could ask no more lovely combination, unless, indeed, he sought 
some one dark touch, to give spirit and force to the whole; here, how- 
ever, he is forestalled : 

Who can paint like Nature? 
Can imagination boast of hues like hers ? 


The sole desired touch is given in the sable and elongated beak ! 
The King fisher is a solitary bird, whose pugnacious nature can ill 
brook the presence of a rival, Its hauats, as before hinted, are the 





Vicinities of streams, lakes, and ponds ; and in the hollowed and water- 
worn banks of these it forms its nest, and deposits its exquistely trans 

parent white eggs, which, when fresh, are tinged with the most deli- 
cate pink. From hence, in a short time, emerge its twittering young 
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ones, who, gray rched on some swi Db , sit clamouring 
the live ee dey Roi nts for bee aes = however, does not 
long continue, for the nestlings, at a very early age, commence fishing 
for themselves. Indeed, it is well that it should be 80; for the bird is, 
at all periods, # most voracious feeder, and the quantity of minnows, 
stickle- backs, “miller’s thambs,” water-beetles, leeches, and such 
like animals, which it devours, is absolutely astonishing. The prey 
is taken with the beak, and swallowed, as Yarrel observes, ‘‘ invari- 
ably with the head foremost.” The male bird is a most devoted part- 
ner, and supplies his hungry wife so carefully with food during her 
incubation, that she is almost the only mother-bird which is found to 
be fat at the end of that period. ‘he nest is usually thickly strewed 
with mutilated fish-bones, as this bird, in common with many others, 
possesses the power of rejecting the harder and more indigestible por- 
tions of its food; and it is very generally asserted that the nest it- 
self is composed of these bones, but whether it is really so, or whether 
the bones are only accidentally mixed up with its material, spp°ars to 
us to be yet an open question. 

The King-fisher is very generally distributed over Burope, and 4 part 
of Asia; in Africa, it is found as far south as Senegal ; and the Amer- 
ican continents are not without their representatives of this charming 
tribe of birds. 


— —— 


SPEECH OF M. GUIZOT. 


The following brief address was delivered on occasion of the recent 
inauguration at Falaise#in Normandy, of the statue of William the 
Conqueror. It is not one of the eminent Frenchman’s happiest effu- 
sions; but the subject was a difficult one. It will be observed that M. 
Guizot makes the most of the phrase La Reine le veut, still used when 
the royal assent is given to Parliamentary bills. 


You present, gentlemen, to-day, a rare example, the example of a 

long and faithful memory after the lapse of ages. Nearly eight cen- 
turies have ed since King William died neglected, in Normandy, 
which he had rendered go illustrious. It was with difficulty that there 
were found a few servants at Rouen—the scene of his death—to watch 
his remains. A few feet of earth were hardly obtained at Caen wherein 
to deposit his remains. On the present occasion you repair that in- 
difference of his cotemporaries by your persevering care ; and owing to 
the talent of an eminent artist, King William is again beheld in his na- 
tive town. Falaise repays him, after eight centuries, the glory which 
it received from him. Great men, however, must not be flattered, 
neither after their death nor yet during their life; their errors, their 
faults, their vices, their crimes, when they have committed any, ought 
not to be kept a secret, but rather to be judged with severity. It 
is the right, as it becomes the duty, of impartial history. But this just 
severity once exercised—the evil once recognized and treated as it de- 
seryes—a truly great man still remains—great in the midst of all the 
imperfections his history discloses ; and then it is our duty to admire 
weleen sigual honour to his memory, inasmuch as great men are the 
glory of a nation, even where their despotism has been rude and dearly 
purchased, William was indeed a great man, and if the greatness of 
princes be estimated, as it ought to be, by the difficulties of their deeds 
and the importance of their results, there are few who have been su- 
perior to him. You will not have forgotten, gentlemen, a deed which 
was accomplished in our time—the expedition of 1830 to Algiers; the 
attempt to embark and transnort to the other shore of the Mediterra- 
nean an army of 30,000 men, to obtain from a barbarian the satisfac- 
tion due us. What immense preparations were then made? What 
mighty efforts, what powerful means were employed by the aid of our 
advanced state of civilization! And all that was deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary, because the undertaking was difficult. You have now the proof 
that none of these precautions were unnecessary for a view to their suc- 
cess ; and the success of that enterprise has become the glory of its lead- 
ers. In the eleventh century, scarcely issuing froma barbarous condition 
without any of the resources now furnished by civilization and science, 
Duke William assembled together, embarked, conveyed to the other 
side of the Manche, and landed on the enemy’s territory, more than 
80,000 men ; and scarcely had he landed, when he won battles, and con- 
quered for himself a kingdom. 
So much for the difficulty of the enterprise. Now for the greatness 
of the results. William not only traversed the sea in small and fragile 
barks witha mighty army—not only did he conquer a kingdom—he did 
still more, he founded a State. He strongly and solidly established his 
power on a foreign soil—his race, and a new language, and new insti- 
tutions. And his work has lasted for ages, and it stillendures. And 
itis in the tongue that King William spoke that the Boglish Parlia- 
ment still addresses its noble Queen, and in it she replies. We have 
seen, gentlemen, conquests more vast, more dazzling, than those of 
King William. They disappear as rapidly as they were made. The 
phenomenon is, indeed, rare of invasion founding a State. Yet William 
accomplished such a deed. William was in harmony with the spirit 
and the permanent interests of his age. He was deeply imbued with a 
conservative spirit as he was gifted with the genius of a conqueror.— 
We are right in rendering him this justice, as his glory has cost us dear. 
It was the origin of that national struggle which lasted more than three 
centaries between Franceand England. It was William who, by estab- 
lishing between two nations partial and precarious ties, began between 
them that epoch of terrible hostility, and all the wars which lasted 
until they terminated in a complete separation of the two countries. 
We were the conquerors in that mighty struggle. We successively won 
back all the parts of our territory, and ended gloriously by securing 
our naticnal independence. We definitely drove the Norman invaders 
to the soil conquered by them, and whither we had sent them. That 
glorious creature, without parellel in the history of the world—with a 
nature half angelic, half heroic—Joan of Arc, for ever destroyed what 
the successors of William the Conqueror laboured to effect in France; 
and it was on this same spot of earth, in this very city of Rouen (where 
King William met his death), that the virgin warrior sealed with her 
martyrdom the deliverance of her country. 

Yet I care not to dwell upou those glorious but saddening memories 
of the past. I rather love to contemplate ourselves and the history of 
our own days. In our times, also, ships without number crowd our 
coasts, and convey thousands upon thousands of voyagers to the shores 
of a pny But itis for another war that they thus depart? No, 
no! It is benign peace that beckons and guides them toa foreign land, 
and leads them back again. Their desire is not for chivalrous adven- 
ture, nor is their ambition that of conquest. They crowd thither to 
offer, or to bring back the pledges of reciprocal prosperity. The inter- 
course between the two nations is now as pacific as it is frequent and 
animated. A Crystal Palace, where they congregate in thousands—an 
invisible thread—a flash of lightning shooting beneath the wave, 
which conveys from the one to the other the message of their mutual 
wants and their mutual services—such, gentlemen arethe bonds which 
now replace those that William the Conqueror wished to establish. 
Which of the two periods, gentleman, isthe happier? Which spectacle 
is the nobler, the more glorious? In the midst of the troubles and dis- 
quietudes which weigh upon us in our present agitated and preca- 
rious condition, we yet have a right to be proud of, and full hope in, 
our own age—provided our hope and our pride do not impel us into the 
pride of madness. We may justly speak of the benefits and the mar- 
vels of our civilization, provided that our civilization be not itself like 
a crystal palace, which all men admire, but which all at once disap- 
pears; and that it cannot be said of it, in the language of the great 
poet, that Normandy has given to France, with its brilliancy the brit- 
tleness of glass. I wish not, gentlemen, to throw a gloom over this 
festivity by words of sadness; but you will pardon me the expression 
of a sentiment, which is certainly that of all men of sense and honour. 
When men who traverse the wide ocean are overtaken by the tempest, 
it is not sufficient to have a noble ship, well equipped, and well fur- 
nished with an intelligent, brave and hardy crew—that crew must be 
united; and the noble ship must have stout anchors, for on these the 
salvation of all depends. Let us, gentleman, be firmly united ; let us 
know how to possess ourselves of the strong anchors of society ; let us 
trust to them together. Yes! Heaven will deign to grant us salva- 
tion—if we act so as to deserve it. 


——~—————— 


THE CAFFRE WAR 


The Cape Monitor of the 1st of October has the following interest- 
ing summary of the operations on the frontier :— 

** Since our last summary of the state of the war, prior to the depart- 
ure of the Birkenhead, nothing decisive has been effected. The disper. 
sed guerilla parties of the Caffres and their rebe! allies had alarmed 
the frontier districts of Cradock, Somerset, and Albany. The farmers 
everywhere mustered in self-defence, and behaved gallantly. On the 
disappearance of the enemy from Albany Colonel Eyre returned to head- 





quarters. The 2nd Regiment lost no time in taking the field, under 








their gallant colonel. Their ardour was worthy of a nobler foe. “Being 
new comers and unacquainted with the eountry, they 
the most determined manner. The result was such as aos ene 


every bush had been transmuted into a of 
Caffres, and every thorn had become au assegai, yet little loss 
of life would have ensued but for the lamentable desertion of the Cape 
Hottentots, our former spoiled , many of them trained marksmen. 
The casualities om the part of the 2ad Regiment have been unusually 


numerous, not without, however, the infliction of a severe punishment 
on these ambuscading savages It is to be deplored that the insuffi- 
cient amount of European forces has necessitated the partial employ- 
ment of native levies. These are treated by the rebels with distingwohed 
favour, which, we may presume, is in many cases reciprocated,— 
Another evil arises out of the unobstructed intercourse of nares, 4 
natives with the various forts and camps occupied by our troops. It 
has been ascertained beyond a doubt that information of the strength 
and route of every patrol is quickly transmitted to the enemy, who is 
able at discretion to waylay or avoid us without much risk. They are 
evidently in communication with traitors within the colony, for the 
coloured people are often found blabbing the news they have received 
several hours before the arrival of the regular post. 

“The most disastrous event of the war. occurred du Lieut. 
Col. Mackinnon’s patrol Ee the Fish River bush. Two com- 

anies of the 2nd, supported by a party of levies, were detached 
om the centre line of march to scour a defile, and rejoin the main 
body at a specified point about two miles off. The levies managed 
sheer off, leaving their regimental comrades to be literally surro 
and massacred. . In this miserable affray Capt. Oldham and a grei 
t of the Grenadier and light companies were cut to pieces. To quote 
rom the general order, ‘‘ Capt. Oldham fell as becomes a soldier; the 
fame of valiant deeds ever outlives the man, and posterity will, 
Capt. Oldham among British heroes, ag well as those soldiers of his 
Grenadiers who shared his fall. 

“Colonel Fordyce, with a part of the 74th, made an advance upon the 
Kroome bush, near the Waterkloof, where he twice sustained a form- 
idable attack of upwards of 2,000 Caffres and Hottentots, mesg 
Macomo; and, but for a panic of the Fort Beaufort Fin > w 
threading a narrow bush-skirted defile, would have sustained no serious 
loss. Many extraosdinary instances of personal valour and strength 
are recorded of the 74th, while. fighting hand to hand, as the lur 
natives now and then dared to emerge from the concealment of the bush. 

‘Our troops are being collected. The Lancers and Rifles have arri- 

ved, and proceeded without delay to the frontier. A simultaneous 
withdrawal of the Caffres from the advanced hiding- places indicates a 
concentration of their forces for some fresh effort Some apprehensions 
had been entertained at Graham’s Town of an attack to be made upon 
that place, as soon as 5,000 natives should assemb:e in the neighbour- 
hood. A wounded deserter gave the information, together with the 
alarming intelligence that nearly half the required force had been col- 
lected. The inhabitants have, in consequence, marshalled themselves 
into a provisional guard, convenient localities being agreed on for mu- 
tua) defence in case of actual onset. The demonstration of their readi- 
ness to repel any attack was expected to be sufficient; though no pre- 
cautions can ever be regarded as unnecessary in dealing with treacher- 
ous savages, aided, we lament to say, by resident traitors within our 
gates. 
« By the post just arrived we learn that Colonel Eyre has been direc- 
ted to occupy an important station midway between Graham’s Town 
and the Fish River; an appointment which has given great satisfac- 
tion to the resdents of the district.” 


The despatches and official orders which have come to hand are so 
excessively lengthy, covering a variety of detached operations, that we 


are compelled to content ourselves with partial extracts. 
“ Head-Quarters, King Williar’s Town, Sept. 12, 1851. 

‘<1. The enemy having, from his fastnesses in the Kroome River for- 
ests, displayed increasing daring, by sending out marauding parties, in 
the absence of Major-Geueral Sumerset in my i it became necessary 
to check his depredations by attacking him in his strongholds. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fordyce accordingly collected all the forces at his com- 
mand, consisting of 273 regular troops, and 340 irregulars, and march- 
ed on the 7th from his camp, at Riet Fontein, to assail the enemy, who 
were collected in Water Kloof, Fuller’s Hoek, and Blinkwater valleys, 
by attacking him from the eastern gx eater of the Kroome range. 

« This point was attained with great skill by the difficult ascent of 
the Wolf’s Head at daylight on the 8th. 

** The enemy, finding ition turned, assembled in great force, 
and attacked the troops with determined spirit from every point of the 
heads of the Water Kloof. The judicious arrangements made by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fordyce to regeive him, aided by a well-timed charge of 
the mounted men under Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, drove the enem 
back into the bush, with considerable loss, and this formidable attac 
of at least 2,000 combined Caffres and Hottentots, led by Macomo, was 
repulsed at all po.nts. 

** On resuming his march Colonel Fordyce’s small force was again at~ 
tacked in a narrow pass, by which it was necessary to descend, and 
although the enemy rushed with such determin*tion upon the troops ag 
to force the Fingoes in confusion upon the 74th, impeding the defence 
and causing the loss sustained by the gallant corps, the cool gallant 

and judgment of Colonel Fordyce, and the steady discipline of the 74 

Regiment, conducted this small force triumphantly through the diffi~ 
culties of this long and narrow defile. The Commander-~in~Chief desires 
to convey to Lieutenant-Colonel Fordyce, to Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, 
to Captain Wynne, Fort Beaufort Mounted Force, and to the officers 
and troops engaged in these operations his marked approbation of their 
conduct. “A. J. Cuoere, Lieut.-Col, D. Q. M. General.” 4 


Head-Quarters. King William’s Town, Sept. 17, 1861. 

The Commander-in-chief has received with much satisfaction Colsnel 
Mackinnon’s report of the continued o tions which he was directed 
to carry on to dislodge the united rebels—Caffres and Hottentots, who 
had posted themselves in the fastnesses of the Fish River bush. 

2. Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, upon being relieved at Bathurst by a 
detachment of the 12th ment, was directed to march and co-operate 
with the troops under Volonel Mackinnon. 

8. These operations have been well carried out, and the enemy has 
been driven from his holds with great loss upon his part, while that of 
Her Majesty’s troops has been severe, especially in the column under 
Captain Oldham and Commandant Davies. The experience of the lat- 
ter officer, and his unvaried galiaatry in the bush were much relied 
on, and the support he would receive from Captain Oldham and the 
renowned “‘ Queen’s” equally so. The operations of war are always 
eventful, especially so in the bush, where an excess of boldness is occa- 
sionally as detrimental as over caution. In this instance, the ability 
and wily nature of the enemy were not adequately estimated, and ths 
conspicuous gallantry and dash of the column occasioned it considera- 
able loss—not, however, witk ut the'infliction of severe punishment 
on the enemy in the conflict. Captain Oldham feil as becomes a sol- 
dier ; the fame of valiant deeds ever outlives the man, and terity 
will class Captain Oldham among British heroes, as well as those sol- 
diers of his Grenadiers who shared his fall. Neer will the gallantry of 
Quarter- Master Ebden, of the Levies, be forgotten. 

4. Colonel Mackinnon forwards with his report one from Lieutenant 
Colonel Eyre, describing a very spirited affair with the enemy on 
Committee’s hill—as well planned by the commander as execated b 
the troops. The combination of infantry and cavalry was well divested, 
and whenever these combinations are duly observed success is the re- 
sult. Lieutenant Colonel Eyre has been most conspicuous in this Caf- 
fre war, and never did his personal gallantry, and that of his bold 73d 
Regiment, shine with greater lustre than on this occasion, and to 
which Major Armstrong (his officers and soldiers), in command of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, and a detachment of his “ Horse,” most nobly 
coutributed. " 

5. In all operations, the good fortune of some part of the troops, by 
being more prominently engaged, renders them the more cong ; 
but this does not detract from the merits o/ all their gallant comrades, 
who rejoice at success redounding to their own honour, and that 
in the next fight theirs may be the most conspicuous part of a glorious 
field. natin: 

6. The Commander-in-Chief desires to compliment Col» Mackinnon 
for the perseverance displayed in his operations, and-om their success, 
aided as he has so nobly been by Lieut.-Col. Michel, Gieut,-Col. Eyre, 
Lieut.Col Burns, and those officers especially noticed ‘by him oe 
Lieat. Col. Eyre in bis report. The conduct of the troops has we 

maintained the character of British soldiers, and the loss sustained by 
the 2d Queen’s Royal Regiment stands prominent on the regimental re- 





cords of the former achievements of this gallant corps 
7. Col. Mackinnon expresses his to Lieut. Col. Michel, 6th 





Regiment ; Lieut. Col. Eyre, 78d Regiment; Lieut. Col. Burns, the 

t; Lieut Harris, the Marines; Major Arm- 
strong, the Mounted Levy; Capt. Cam 1, detachment of the Cape 
Sr aee eae eeee oot vies, the Levies ; and also to 
commanding detached par .ies of their Regiments ; an 


. of the Queen’s, and Major Plokney. 78d 

to Capt. Faunce. 
Brigade Major, and Lieut. Whitmore, C Mounted Rifles, acting as 
de-camp. The services of Major Wilmot, R. A., Lieut. Pasley, 
R. A., acting as stiff officers, and of the officers of the medical depart- 
ment are also brought to the notice of the Commander-in Chief, and his 
Excellency desires to express his approbation of the services and exer- 
tions of these officers, ag well as of those of every officer and so-dier 

under their command. A. J. Crorre, Lt.-Col. Depy-Qmr-Gen. 


The followiag are extracts from Col. Mackinnon’s report to the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Harry Smith. 
King William's Town, Sept. 17, 1861. 


Sir,—I have the honour to report that according to your Excellency’s 
ay ction aes from onthe station on the 6th inst, with a force of 
1 men, as per 4 

I de:ached Lieutenant-Colonel Michel with a part of the force by 
Fort Willshire, and proceed myself with the supply waggons by Line 
Drift.—On the 7th inst. the whole force met at Fort Williams.—On the 
Sth inst. I moved to Foonah’s Kloof — the march I saw ata 
short distance to the left of the road the Caffres drive some cattle into 
a deep valley which leads down to the Fish River, and made arrange- 
ments for attempting their capture the following morning. 

On the 9th inst., leaving a sufficient force for the defence of the 
waggons, I marched at | »\f-past 8 a.m. I detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Michel with the 6tu Regiment, Catty’s Riflemen, Armstrong’s 
Horse, and 50 of the levy to the right of the valley where I had seen 
the cattle, and preceeded myself with two companies of the Queen’s, the 
detachment of the 73d Regiment, and Cape Corps, to the left of this 


valley. 
I directed Commandant Davies with 50 of the levy and guides sup- 
by the 200 of the Queen’s under Capt. Oldham, to enter the 
valley and follow the traces of the cattle. 

After detaching Commandant Davies and Capt. Oldham, I watched 
their progress for some time, and saw them burn some huts at the 
upper part ofthe valley. Some firing took p'ace, but it ceasad, and the 
detachment entered the valley on the traces of the cattle. I then pro- 
ceeded along the high ground to *he left of the valley, intending to 
gain a rising ground about two miles distant, from which point I could 
observe their progress. I, however, soon perceived a large body of 
Caffres and Hottentots at some distance to my left, and 1 moved to 
attack them. I extended the two companies of the Queen’s in skirmish. 
ing order, keeping the 78d in reserve. The Queen’s engaged the enemy 

th great spirit, and drove him into a deep valley or kloof, which runs 
down tow the Fish River. As the enem 
tage here in a oo at our men, I withdrew the Queen’s from 
the edge of the kloof and formed the 73d in skirmishing order behind 
the scattered bushes at some distance from the kloof, retiring the 
Queen’s through the intervals of the 78d. My object was thus to draw 
the enemy into more favourable ground for us. This mancuvre was 
ope | successful. The enemy thought we were retreating. He came 
out and suffered heavily. 1 then proceeded towards the rising ground 
before mentioned, from which I hoped to obtain a view of the detach- 
ment in the valley. I did not reach it till 10 o’clock, when, seeing 
nothing of the detachment and hearing no firing, I concluded that Com- 
mandant Davies and Capt. Oldham had scoured the valley and had 
effected their junction with Lieut. Col. Michel. 

The enemy now appeared again in our rear and flanks, apparently 
intending to oppose our progress towards the camp. We again drove 
them off, but they did not fight with the same spirit as before. On 
reaching the road between Fort Peddie and our bivouac I found Capt. 
Tainton with 180 Fingoes awaiting me. He had been accidentally de- 
wines at Fort Peddie beyond the time at which he was directed to 
marc 


essed & ee advan- 


Up to this time we had had three privates of the Queen’s wounded, 
two of whom are since dead, and two Cagege of the Royal Marines, and 
two of the 73d wounded. It was only at this period of the day (11 o’- 
clock) reported to me that ee of the Queen’s were missing. 
My men were too much exhausted (they had been marching and skirm- 
iening incessantly for 74 hours) to retrace their steps in search of them, 
but I sent the Corps and F le captain of the company 
to which the missing men belo: . to ground near the point 
where they had last been seen. The search was unsuccessful, I re- 
turned to our bivouac at a quarter before 1. . 

Lieut. -Col. Michel returned with his detachment to the bivouac at 
@ quarter before 4 o’clock. He reported having met with no opposition. 
He worked along the heights to the right uf the valley (the route —e 
circuitous), and after twice crossing the Fish River ent red the mout. 
of this valley. He effected a junction with the detachment under Capt. 
Oldham and Commandant Davies, about 9 a.m., at a most critical mo- 
ment. It appears that the enemy attacked the rear of this detachment 
soon after they entered the valley, and that they met another body of 
them in their front. The levies and guides outmarched the Queen’s, and 
the latter got separated, Capt. Oldham with one company leaving the 
path down the valley and losing his road. He was surrounded by Caf- 

, was killed himself, and his men suffered severely. The loss of this 
detachment was 1 captain and 19 rank and file of the Queen's, and 
Quarter- master Ebden aad 2 rank and file of the Levy killed. 20 rank 
and file of the Queen’s, and Commandant Davies, 1 sergeant and 1 pri- 
vate of the Levy, ard 2 Caffre guides wounded. The opportune junc- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Michel’s column enabled the detachment to bring 
away their wounded in safety. 

On the 10th inst. I p ed to Breskfast Viey for the ot gs of co- 

with Lieut.-Col. Eyre, who was to have moved from Commit- 
tee’s that morning. He had, however, been diverted from his intended 
movement, and had made a night march by the Goga upon a hill to the 
left of the road between Breakfast Viey and Committee’s where he 
found a body of Caffres and Hottentots posted. He attacked them and 
routed them with considerable loss. I inclose his report. Lieut.-Col. 
Eyre joined me at Breakfast Vley with 300 of the 73d Regiment and 60 
cavalry, while my column was halted there and preparing to move to- 
wards Committee's. I then moved to Fort Williams, sending the wound- 
ed to Fort Peddie. 

On the 11th inst. the aoe rested, and I procured some supplies from 
Fort Peddie.—On the 12th inst. I returned to Foonah’s Kloof and made 

mts for again ay the valley where the division suffered 
so severely on the 9th. On the 13thinst. I detached Lieut.-Col. Michel, 
with the 6th, Catty’s Riflemen, and 100 of the Queen’s, to the right, 
over the ground he before traversed. 1 sent Major Armstrong with the 
cavalry, the Levy, and 100 of the Queen’s, to the rising ground on the 
left of the kloof, and I proceeded myself with the 73d, 100 of the Queen’s, 
and the Fingoes, down the kloof. We had a drenching rain all day, and 
either this or the large force we displayed deterred the enemy from any 
serious opposition. A few shots only were fired at us as we entered the 
kloof, but the troops suffered no loss. We thoroughly scoured the kloof 
down the Fish River, and formed a junction with Lieut.-Col. Michel 
near the river. On our way down the kloof we found a number of dead 
Caffres, which confirms the account given by a Caffre prisoner whom we 
captured, that the enemy suffered severely from the fire of Captain Old- 
ham’s detachment. 

On the 14th I proceeded to Breakfast Mig? 

On the 16th I moved at 4 a.m. in the direction of Committee’s, to- 
wards the point where Lieut.-Col. Eyre’s combat of the 10th was fought, 
A body of Caffres and Hottentots drew up to oppose us, but were quick- 
ly routed by the 6th and 738d regiments. We occasioned them severe 
loss, but had one private of the 6th killed, and one of the same regiment 
wounded. I moved on the afternoon of this day to the Goga. 


Lieut. Col. Eyre, commanding the 73d Regiment, reports as follows : 


Camp, Fort Montgomery Williams, Sept. 11, 1851. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report that I moved with the force under 
my Command, as per margin,t on the morning of the 9th instant, from 
Trompeter’s Drift to Fort Peddie, and being there jvined by 100 Fin- 
goes under Captain Rae I proceeded to the Goga, where I halted for a 

w hours with the intention of reaching by daylight on the following 
morning one of the enemy’s positions on Committee's hill. 

Soon after daylight on the 10th inst. the encmy showed himself, but 








* 2d Queen’s, 398; 6th Regiment, 419; Royal Marines, 5¢; 73d Regiment, 152; 

Cape Mounted Rifles, 33 ; Arinstrong’s hord 29; Catty’s Rifles, 64; Levies and 

guides, 103, Total 1,250. 

t 300 rank and file 73d Regiment, 75 k and file C Mounted Rifles, 25 
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not in suffivien for ce, as I conceived, to make it worth while to attack 
him. I therefiere moved on, on observing which he came forward with 
great boldness and in considerable numbers, shouting and evident] 

challenging us to combat. I instantly halted and determined toatiack 
him. The Hottentot rebels, in number at least 50, were drawn up in 
two ranks, like regular troops; the Caffres were so scattered that it 
would be impossible accurately to enumerate them, but they were in 
considerable force and advan usly posted. They were drawn up 
im various groups on the brow of a hill, with a valley and dense bus 

in front, between the enemy and us. Round the head of this valley, 
and to our left, was s connecting ridge, over which several paths led 
through an open bush that was perfectly practicable to allarms. I 
direeted Major Armstrong to make a dash with his mounted force to 
seize this ground, thence to threaten the enemy’s right flank, and to 
cut him off from a deep kloof, into which he would | peg endeavour 
to escape. With the three companies of the 73d and the Fingoes I mov- 
ed at once through the busi to attack the enemy in front. The enemy 
made against us but a feeble resistance. He evidently sided off, as we 
advanced, to our left flank to attack the Cape Mounted Rifles and 
Armstrong’s Horse, 9s they attempted to cross the head of the valley 
on our left. Major Armstrong distaounted his men, and in skirmish- 
ing order held the ground with great spirit. As the main force of 

e enemy was evidently there—the enemy having changed his posi- 
tion ag we advanced—l balted and moved to Major Armstrong’s sup- 
port. I found him warmly engaged with the enemy, who lay scat- 
tered and concealed within a few yards’ distance behind a thick bush. 
On reaching the ground I immediately extended the Grenadiers of the 
78d, who, led on 7 Captain Bewes, gallantly dashed into the bush un- 
der a sharp fire, driving the enemy and pursuing him down to the 
bottom of the kloof, and burning or destroying all his numerous huts 
which were concealed in the bush. Several articles were found show- 
ing the luxury of these rebels, who were evidently living on what they 
could plunder from the colony. The enemy made several attempts 
to steal on our. flanks, but were driven off on each occasion with great 
spirit. After repulsing the enemy and silencing his fire I held the 

round for above an hour, when, perceiving nothing further to be done, 

retired from the position, leaving a company in ambush in case the 
enemy might follow us, but he offered us no further resistance. I 
marened to Breakfast Vley, the nearest point, for water, where I joined 
the patrol under Colonel Mackinnon. 

It is with much pleasure that [ am able to report the admirable con- 
duct upon this occasion of the Cape Mounted Rifles under Captain 
Campbell, and Armstrong’s Horse under Captain Tekutsch—the whole 
under Major Armstrong. The brunt of the affair decidedly fell upon 
them, and nobly did they respond to the call; they held their ground 
with firmness until relieved by the 78d, who with them speedily put the 
enemy to flight. 

Our casualties, I regret to state, are considerable. Three officers 
wounded severely—Lieutenant Walters (78d Regiment,) Ensign Thurs- 
by (Cape Mounted Rifles,) and Captain Tekuisch (of Armstrong’s 

orse ;) one man killed (Cape Mounted Rifles;) three men wounded 

73d Regiment,) of whom one mortally; and three men of Armstrong’s 
orse, of whom one mortally. The loss of the enemy must have been 
considerable, but it is impossible to ascertain it. 


Lt. Col. Fordyce, commanding the 74th Highlanders details several 
skirmishes in which he was engaged. He had with him 243 men of his 
own Rgt. and a total force of 613, one tenth of whom were mounted.— 
The following is painfully interesting : 


‘*It is unnecessary to trouble you with the various undue details 
of a skirmish which lasted about 25 minutes, by which time the enemy 
appeared to have had enough of it, and withdrew to the bush. Their 
apparently formidable attack was thus completely repulsed, with 
scarcely any loss on our side—the 74th had not a man injured, and 
sustained no loss by the fire of the enemy, excepting onc officer’s horse. 
Three Fingoes were killed, and one or two wounded. 

“It was thus open to us to remain until night, as I had intended; 
but considering that our ammunition had been nearly half expended, 
that we had no rations of meat for another day, nor any prospect of cap- 
turing cattle, as the Caffres were now thoroughly roused, and that they 
could easily line all the passages by which it was possible for us to 
descend the Kroome, I determined not to delay, and requested Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sutton to proceed at once to secure the head of the path by 
which I proposed to march. This service was promptly and effectually 
performed by Lieutenant-Colonel Sutton, and appeared teshave antici- 

asimilar movement made towards the same point by a body of 
tween 200 and 300 mounted Caffres, who were observed moving round 
our left flank. I am informed that Macomo was among these mounted 
men. The descending path at this pass is very narrow, allowing only 
two or three men to pass abreast. It runs along the right side of a 
deep ravine, lined on both sides with dense bush, and is, I think, about 
one mile and a halfin length. The enemy were in possession of the 
bush, and kept_up a fire upon us as we marched along the path, but 
with little effect; one man of the 74th was wounded at the top of the 
pass, but no other casualities occurred until the rear of the 74th had 
passed the middle of the line. At this time, while the movement was 
proceeding with perfect regularity—the mounted men being in front, 
followed by the 74th detachment—the Fort Beaufort Fingoe Levy, 
which was in rear, appeared to be suddenly panic-stricken by the sight 
of some Caffres who lined the bush. They rushed down the path in a 
confused mass, shrieking and firing their guns in all directions, until 
vy their mere weight they so crowded up the two rear companies of the 
74th that the men were rendered helpless, and could neither return the 
fire of the enemy with any steadiness nor use their arms until they 
cleared the bush at the bottom of the pass. 

‘* The Caffres seeing their advantage, rushed from the bush, shooting 
and stabbing roe | of our men while thus disabled ; indeed, all of the 
eight men of the 74th whose loss upon this occasion I have to deplore, 
and all, except one of the nine men wounded, fell or received their 
wounds between this part of the pass and the bottom of the hill. These 
casualties must therefore be chiefly, if not entirely, attributed to the 
misconduct and bad discipline of the Fingoe Levy. I speak upon this 
subject from my own observation, having been during the whole descent 
with the rear company of the 74th. I must, however, in justice to Capt. 
Verity, who commanded the Levy, beg leave to state that he exerted him- 
self to the utmost to restore order and to keep his men to their duty ; 
and in regard to the Fingoes themselves, that while they were skirm- 
ishing in the open plain and not in immediate contact with the Caffres, 
no men could behave better. The Caffres continued their attack, and 
kept up their fire occasionally until we cleared the bush, but scarcely 
showed themselves beyond it. Their loss must have been very great, and 
it would have been much greater had our ammunition lasted ; but as it 
was nearly expended, and as the men had already marched above 25 
miles during 24 hours, having been almost constantly in movement since 
2 o’clock in the morning, it being now about 5 o'clock, and were now 
burdened with the wounded, [ did not think it expedient to engage in 
any further operations, and therefore marched leisurely to Gilbert's 
farm, to which place I had ordered a waggon for the wounded, and a 
supply of ammunition. Lieut.-Col. Sutton proceeded thence to Fort 
Beaufort, and I returned to camp at an early hour this morning. 

‘*| have no doubt that, notwithstanding their vast superiority in 
numbers, the Caffres have received @ most severe punishment, which 
would have been inflicted at a very small cost to ourselves, had it not 
been for the misconduct of the Fingoe Levy, already noticed. With the 
exception of this instance of misconduct, and one of a less aggravated 
character in the dismounted Kat River Levy, the whole of the detach- 
ments engaged with the enemy yesterday acted perfectly ; the detach- 
ment of the Cape Mounted Rifles and of the Graaff-Reinet Mounted 
Levy did their duty admirably, with the greatest cheerfulness and ac- 
tivity ; Captain Wynne, Fort Beaufort Mounted Levy, ws also active 
and useful whenever an opportunity offered. The detachment of the 
1st European Corps was not sufficiently numerous to be employed as a 
separate body. The men belonging to it, therefore, acted with one of 
the 74th companies in a soldierlike and creditable way 

“‘T cannot close the report without expressing my most particular 
obligations to Lieut.-Col. Sutton, not only for his services in the affair 
with the enemy yesterday, but also for the information which his know- 
ledge of the country enabled him to give me regarding the positions, 
roads, and distances, which he with the greatest kindness communica- 
ted. 

We close with a brief extract from Major General Somerset’s report 
of this affair. 

*« Lieat.-Col. Fordyce’s despatch is so clear and explanatory that it is 
almost unnecessary for me to make any remarks on the subject, but as 
Lieut.-Col. Fordyce has, probably from motives of delicacy, not allud- 
ed to the very gallant conduct of the 74th Regiment, | deem it but 
right to mention that Lievt.-Col. Sutton has expressed his admiration 
of their gallant bearing on the occasion.” 
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INDIA. 


The latest mails are from Bombay of the 2nd ult. One of the great 
corps of newspaper correspondents writes as follows, giving rather a 
warlike complexion to the affairs of Upper India. 


*‘Goolab Singh’s continued indisposition, though apparent i 
itself dangerous, occasions much anxiet through "> sa aged ts 
unders that, in the event of his demise, the succession would be 
disputed between his son and nephew. Each party is said to be strength 
ening and organizing itself. e nephew would probably succeed if 
the English did not interfere —A storm appears to be brewing on th 
north-west frontier. There have been disturbances in the Yousafzaie 
country, and the Commandant of the Guide corps has applied to Gov. 
ernment for reinforcements. There is a native report that Syed Ukhbar, 
Chief of Samet, is dail enrolling horse and foot, and is to march to 
ian as ope ~ rs med muster 12,000 men. 

“** The season for the depredations of the frontier hill trib j 
commenced: the have ushered it in with some dashing tote ~ A pma 
territories, in which — have done much damage and carried off a 
great number of cattle. This nuisance will, however, shortly be sup- 

ressed.—The valley of the Dour lies exactly in the rear of the 
uzeerees, beyond the mountain range that forms the western boundar 
of the district of the Wuzeerees, the Affreedees, and the other trouble- 
some hill tribes ; and it is unquestionable that its military possession 
by ourselves would greatly conduce to the quiet and military complete- 
ness of our frontier. This valley has been annexed, and,” as soon ag 
the troops can move, formal possession will be taken of the district, and 
@ strong outpost probably established at the head of the Koorum river 
The valley of the Dour is nominally within the territories of Dost 
Mahommed ; it is not known whether either himself or the local chiefs 
are parties w the arrangement. The former is herdly probable, as an 
English outpost at the head of the Koorum would be (according to 
Wyld’s maps) four times nearer to Cabul than to Lahore. It is reported, 
and generally believed, that as soon as the season opens a combined 
movement will take place against the frontier hill tribes, in which the 
troops at all the frontier stations from Peshewur to Bunnoo will 
co-operate. It is ramoured that Her Majesty’s 60th and 22d are to form 
rt of the expedition, and that Sir W Gomm wishes to signalize 
imself by taking the command in person!—There is no doubt that 
whatever is to be done has been long and well considered, and will be 
carried out successfully and in a workmanlike manner. The great 
strength and efficient organization of the troops occupying the frontier, 
together with the thorough knowleige we have acquired of the intend- 
ed scene of operations and its inhabitants, and the proved inferiority 
of the latter in mountain warfare to our local irregulars, leave no 
grounds for anxiety regarding the execution or result of the proposed 
operations. 
—_—_$».—.... 


THE MOROCCO PIRATES AT THEIR OLD TRICKS. 


The African coast in the vicinity of Gibraltar and the Western Medi- 
terranean, especially the Riff of Morocco, which was formerly so noted 
for its daring pirates—the Sulee Rovers, as they were usually called— 
has again become a terror to the unarmed craft which frequent the 
locality. On the 16th ult. it was made known at Gibraltar that the 
schooner Emilia, belonging to Messrs. Heredia, had been captured by 
the Moors, and that her crow, when defending her, bad been ver 
severely handled by the pirates, many of them being seriously wound- 
ed; and, as it was thought probable that other vessels had been cap- 
tured by the Moors, the Sovscnse of Gibraltar despatched her Majesty’s 
steamer Janus on the 17th, to endeavour to recover the missing vessels, 
and effect the release of any British subjects who might possibly be 
held in captivity by the Moors, and also to chastise those lawless tribes 
who inflicted so much inconvenience on the operations of commerce. 

The following letter from Gibraltar, dated the 25th, gives an account 
of the proceedings of the Junus, from which it will be seen that the 
Janus was only partially successful, and that although she administer- 
ed a severe castigation to the Moors, yet that she was in the end beaten 
off, with eight of the crew severely, if not dangerously, wounded :— 

** Although no official account has been published here, there can be 
no doubt but that many versions have been sent to England relative to 
the Janus’s attack on the Riffians. As it may begratifying to the friends 
and relatives of those on board of her to learn that no lives were lost, 
and that the wo.st case of those wounded is progressing favourably, the 
following short account of the affair may be interesting : — 

“The Janus, which, on hearing of the capture of Mr. Heredia’s 

h r, had st d for the cost of Riff on the 17th inst., came back 
on the 20th. She arrived there on the 18th, and found the Joven Emilia 
high on the beach, a total wreck, entirely stripped. As some of the 
Riffians’ boats were about the wreck, the Janus sent « few shells among 
them, and the next morning manned her boats and proceeded to the 
wreck. The Riffians, observing their movements, set fire to it. The 
Janus’s boats thereupon commenced firing upon them with shot and 
shell, and, having, after two hours’ firing, completely destroyed them 
(the boats,) rejoined the steamer, which again put to sea. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th, having steamed twenty miles westward of Cape das Por- 
cas, she perceived the ribs of another vessel on the neach, and as she 
approached the Bedouins began to fire upon her. The Janus’s boats 
were immediately manned and armed, and, the crews being landed, 
they endeavoured to destroy the Bedouins’ boats ; but their greater 
number enabling them to keep up an overpowering fire, our people were | 
compelled to re-embark, and retreat to the Janus, which during the 
whole of the contest had been firing shot and shell, a circumstance 
which warrants the conclusion that the enemy must have sustained a 
very heavy loss. The following is a list of the casualties on board the 
Janus's boats :— 

**Commander Powell, shot through both thighs, not dangerously ; 
Mr. Paynter, shot through both thighs, slightly; John Ford, boat- 
swain’s mate, leg shatt. red, dangerously; J. Reading, seaman, leg 
shattered, danger usly; James Frost, seaman, shot through the body, 
dangerously ; J. M’Lean, marine, shot in the hip, slightly ; James Con- 
noly, boy, shot in the arm, dangerously ; B. Mason, boy, slightly 
wounded in the head. 

‘The Janus proceeded to Tangier on the 21st., no doubt for the pur- 
pose of acquainting our Consul there with what had taken place, that 
the same might be made known to the Emperor. 

‘“* On the day of her departure accounts were brought from the Com- 
mandant of Melilla that five British subjects were in the hands of the 
Bedouins, whodemanded the sum of 100 dollars each for their ransom. 
The commandant offered them 60 dollars, and immediately informed our 
Consul at Malaga of it; and itis understood that the Governor of Alge- 
siras had despatched a war steamer to Melilla, the Janus being at Tan- 

ier. 
e It is said the brigantine Violet, of Wisbeach, from Galatz, has fal- 
len into the hands of the pirates; and that her owner, Mr. Edward: 
Bailey Cross, who was on board, and her crew (of whom one man was 
killed and the master wounded) are the British subjects referred to as 
being in the hands of the pirates. 

‘The mishap to the Janus will probably be sbortly followed by a 
more effectual demonstration against the pirates. The Governor of 
Gibraltar. on the 25th, forwarded despatches by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Su/tan to Admiral Sir W. Parker, at Malta. 
Despatches were also sent by the Montrose to Commodore Martin, at 
Lisbon ; on receipt of which the dvethusa, 50, and screw frigate Daunt- 
(ess were instantly ordered to Gibraltar. It was also understood that 
reparation would be demanded from the Emperor of Morocco for the 
aggressions and piracies of his subjects on the Riff coast.” 

These pirates are the terror of all who sail the Mediterranean ; but the 
Janus has given them a lesson which they will not soon ‘orget. The 
Janus was also engaged the two previous days, urder heavy fire of 
musketry from the surrounding heights, in she!ling and completely 
destroying several of the craft, with their stores, in a creek, when up- 
wards of 200 of the pirates must have been killed; and although the 
sides and decks of the Janus are much cut up with ballets, and her 
funnels indented. &c., most fortunately no casualties occurred on those 
days.— London ews. gis ‘ 

it should be added that the Janus is a small vessel principally used 
for towing ships through the gut of Gibraltar. She is commanded by 
a Lieut., who is the only officer of that rank on board. 








Tur Sportinc Worup.—No little excitement has been created in 
the sporting world and fashionable circles, by the abrupt retirement of 
Sir Juseph Hawley, whose success this year has been »!most without . 
parallel, having won the Metripolitan Handicap, the Derby, the — 
Stakes, the Great Yorksbire Handicap, the Doncaster Cup, the Par 
Hill, and run second fur the Leger. Various motives are assigned vs 
this step, but the chief one, we believe, to he the defeat of Breba ly “ 
Cambridgeshire Stakes, at Newmarket, on Tuesday. The stud will, 1 
ig said, come to the hammer at Tattersall’s.— Sun, 61h inst. 
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Extrraorpiniry Prosecutrion.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench at 
Dublin, on Monday, the 3rd inst., the case of the proprietor of the 
World newspaper versus Sir William Somerville, came on. Sir 
William Somerville, the Chief Secretary of Ireland, moved that 
the bill of particulars furnished in this case by the plaintiff, Mr. 
James Birch, the proprietor of the Werld newspaper, be amended by 
setting out » full and accurate statement, which would enable the de~ 
fendant to know for what the action was brought. Sir Wm. Somerville 
had made an affidavit, in which he stated that the bill of particu- 
lars furnished with the declaration did not afford him the necessary 
information to prepare his defence, and that it was necessary that he 
should have it fur that purpose. Messrs. Whiteside, Q. C., and M’. 
Donagh, Q. C., opposed the motion on grounds of irregularity and upon 
the merits. The plaintiff had made affidavit, in which he stated that 
the action was one for work and labour, and was brought to recover the 
sum of £6800 from the defendant for services rendered to him as chief 
secretary, £6000 for writing and publishing articles in support of 
Government for two years and a half, and £800 for newspapers forward- 
ed to various parties by the defendant's direction during that period.— 
The affidavit of Mr. Birch further stated that Sir Wm. Somerville well 
knew what the nature of the action was, and counsel contended that, 
under the new rules, it was incumbent on the defendant to have sworn 
that he did not know the nature of the demands to entitle him to an 
amended bill of particulars. It was also relied on that the copy of the 
affidavit of the defendant furnished to the plaintiff was not in compli- 
ance with the act of parliament, as it did not appear by the jurat to 
have been sworn. “r. Perrin having shortly reptied for the defend- 
ant, the Chief Justice said the motion should be refused upon the 
technical points raised against it, but they would not give costs, as it 
was evident that the bill of particulars furnished was an illusory docu. 
ment, calculated to mislead—it was, in fact, a mismomer to call it a bill 
of particulars. 

Tue Roman Caruonic Derence Associ1ATION—ELECTIONEERING 
—The rumour of Mr. Hawes’s retirement from Parliament was scarce- 
ly two hours old in Dublin before at least a dozen imaginary candidates 
were put in nomination for the representation of the borough of Kin- 
sale. Of these the Defenders monopolised five-sixths, the balance be- 
ing divided between the Conservatives and the Government. Should 
the vacancy actually occur, the contest will possess more than ordinary 
interest, as it will be the first opportunity afforded to the Defence As- 
sociation towards carrying out the policy of inflicting upon the Im- 
perial Parliament some seventy or eighty Irish Members pledged to 
thwart any Administration hostile to the supremacy of Rome. Among 
the rumoured aspirants for senatorial honours the name of Mr. Fre- 
derick Lucas, of the Tablet, was classed among the probabilities on 
the Roman side; while on the part of the Protectionists, also as a mat- 
ter of course, Mr. Butt still maintains his position as first favourite 
for the race.—Dublin Letter, 27th ult. 














ITALIAN OPBRA. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24ru, 1851. 
Donizetti's Opera of 
DON PASQUALE. 
First appearance this Season of Signora A. BOSIO. 
Signori BETTINI, 
BADIALI, 
Ara MARINI. 
Price, Secured Seats, ..............++- $1 50 | Box and Parquette, .........-se00.-+++-81 00 
Amphitheatre,........ o: ‘edebabdeote 50 Cents. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


TENTH SEASON,—The First Concert of this Season will be c= at NIBLO’S 
Concert Ko: m, THIS EVENING, November 22, Conductor, Mr. T. Eisfeld. Subscrip- 
tions for three tickets to each of the tour Conceris, $1". Associate Members’ tickets to 
arsals and one ticketto each Concert, $5. Subscribers and members can obtain 
extratickets at $1 each. A limited numvper of tickets issued for strangers, $i,5@ each. Ap- 
lications received at Scharfenberg & Luis, No. 483 Broadway, and at P. K. Weizel’s, No. 
13 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
By order. H. C. TIMM, President. 
J.L. Ensien, Secretary. nov15—2t. 





To Susscrisers.—Mr. W. Cleveland is travelling on the business of this office 
in the Eastern Provinces; Mr. John Nimmo in Canada; and Mr. John Dever ia 
the Southern and Western States. 














exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, lida 110 1-2. "iy 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1851. 








Perhaps a few days hence, when Congress re-assembles, some mem- 
ber whose words carry weight may rise in his place, and quietly re- 
mark that the American people need no foreigners’ advice as to the for- 
eign policy which they ought to adopt. One such hint from an influ- 
ential quarter would blow to the winds the undue importance attached 
to the addresses recently delivered in England by Louis Kossuth. That 
these addresses have been able, impressive, and admirably adapted to 
the distinct occasions on which they were delivered, we are most ready 
to admit; nor would we grudge him any portion of the praise and the 
sympathy which are his due. Nevertheless, the arrival of the English 
mails of the 8th inst. and a search through the journals of another week 
does not induce us to change the opinion which we have already given. 
So far as regards practical results, Kossuth’s reception in England has 
been a failure. A very small show of the worth of England has been 
made, and none whatever of its power. And althongh it would weary 
our readers, were we to enter upon any proof of the truth of this asser- 
tion, those amongst them accustomed to look a little below the surface 
will, we doubt not, come to the same conclusion. At the same time we 
rejoice in the belief that indignation at and hatred of oppression are 
genuine characteristics of our countrymen, now as they have long 
been; but the genuine sympathisers hang back on this occasion lest 
they induce false hopes. Abuse of Russia and Austria may be a con- 
venient, as it is a constant theme for men like Mr. Cobden; but men of 
action are more sparing of words. Will England go to war with these 
absolute powers, in order to aid the Hungarian cause? Certainly not. 
Will the United States? Certainly not; in spite of all that the flatter- 
ers of the vigorous young Republic are telling her, editorially, touch- 
ing her present duties and her future destinies. 

We have no space for tracking the footsteps or recording the elo- 
quence of M. Kossuth in London. He received a complimentary ad- 
dress from the Corporation of London, at Guildhall, on the 30th ult , and 
in acknowledgment delivered before a crowded auditory a suitable and 
most effective oration. Having taken up his residence in Eaton Place, 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. Massingberd, a Cornet in the Blues, 
his progress to and from the Guildhall through some of the main streets 
of the Metropolis was a species of triumphal procession. We commend 
also to notive the profession and position of the gentleman who lent his 
private residence to Kossuth—a Cornet in a cavalry regiment! And 
yet we hear it still sometimes asserted that liberty of opinion is not 
tolerated in England. To this may be added that Sir James Clarke, 
Queen Victoria's confidential physician offered his professional services 

to Kossuth. This last bit of gossip is variously interpreted, by some 
as a gentle indication of her majesty’s political views—by others as an 
indication that the Court takes no cognisance of the politics of its un- 
Official frequenters. 

On the 8rd inst., the Hungarian Chief delivered an address to a vast 
assemblage of the working classes, at Copenhagen Fields; but wisely 

declined dining with several hundreds of them subsequently, at the 
Highbury Barn Tavern. These carousers must have formed the veri- 
table Chartist Section, for they purposely onnitted the Queen’s health 
in their list of toasts. Need one wonder that Louis Blanc figured amongst 
the guests ?—A visit to Birmingham and to Manchester, and a public 
ball in London for the benefit of the Hungarian refugees, are set down 














in the programme of Kossuth’s engagements prior to his embarkation 
for New-York, which was to take place yesterday week. 

Profound dissatisfaction is said to have been excited at Vienna by the 
news of Kossuth’s reception ; since undoubtedly it wears a most imposing 
appearance as narrated by the liberal journals A statement has even 
been macc in an Austrian semi-official paper, to the effect that Lord 
Palmerston had apologised in diplomatic fashion for the demonstration ; 
but the assertlon was flatly contradicted in London; nor had it any 
semblance of probability. 


There are no home occurrences of special interest noticed in the late 
English journals. The Royal family were at Windsor Castle. A Chap- 
ter of the Order of the Garter was held there on the 4th inst., at which 
Earl Fitzwilliam was elected and invested asa Knight. A grand dinner 
was given by the Queen, in honour of the event. 





Copious details of the progress of the Caffre war will be found above; 
and we most heartily wish that they were more favourable.—A vast 
increase of military force appears indispensable. Earl Grey will be 
severely called to account when Parliament re-assembles; for although 
he be not rightly blamable for the comparative failure of military op- 
erations, there is no doubt that his mal-administration of Colonial 
affairs hae widely alienated the minds of the Cape Colonists, and ren- 
dered them lukewarm inthe adoption of defensive measures.—The 
death of Captain Oldham of the Queen’s Royals will be noticed with 
infinite regret; butit will be also observed that the troops in action 
maintained their well-won repute. 





The conflict between Louis Napoleon and the French National As- 
sembly has been renewed; and the poor President has been worsted in 
a pitched battle. On the 4th inst.,the Chamber met, and M. de Tho- 
rigny, one of the recently patched-up Cabinet, read the expected Mes- 
sage. In this, after reviewing the internal and external condition of 
France, and drawing a fearful picture of the revolutionary anarchists 
banded together for the overthrow of order throughout Europe, the 
President recommen(s the abrogation of the famous law of May 31, 
1850, by which three millions of electors were deprived of their fran- 
chise. The Minister then proceeded with the usual steps for bringing 
in a bill for this revocation, calling for a vote of urgency, tantamount 
to the postponement of standing orders. But the Assembly took a dif- 
ferent view of the case, and after a debate voted down by acclamation 
this maiden proposal of the new Minister, leaving to Louis Napoleon 
the comforting conclasion that he has tried the double game of cajoling 
the Radicals and intimidating the Moderates—and tried it to no pur- 
pose.—M_ Dupin has again been elected President of the Assembly.— 
Brief sketches of the members of the Administration are subjoined ; 
but one at least of them, M. Corbin, has declined office He is replaced 
by a M. Daviel, a legal office-holder from Rouen. In connection with 
this change M. Gaillardet, in his clever but scrupulously non committal 
correspondence with the Courrier des Etats Unis, quotes from a Paris 
journal the words of Plautus—Corvinus abest ; adeste Dave.—As to 
what new developments will be made of Louis Napoleon’s reluctance to 
vacate his office, nobody seems inclined to speculate. 





The only item of Continental news worth noticing is the rumour 
coming in various shapes, that the Austrian army is to be greatly re- 
duced. Whether this be owing to continued financial embarrassments 
or to a growing sense of poiitical security, is not obvious.—Asa set-off 
against this rumour, it is currently reported that there is a determi- 
nation on the part of the Cabinet of Vienna to annex Tuscany to the 
Imperial dominions.—As this part of Europe is accessible by sea, it is 





SSS 

has flung himself amongst our American contemporaries, by his rash 
crusade against Anglo-Saxonism, Kossuth, and State education. The 
first may almost be called a popular feeling—the second is the pet liom 
of the hour—the last is firmly established in the public good will. 








A most fearful disaster took place in this city on Thursday afternoon, 
by which forty-mine children, varying in age from six years to fifteen, 
were hurried in ® few moments into eternity, and about fifty were more 
or less injured. From the lengthened statements in the daily papers it 
appears that about 1800 little scholars were distributed in various. 
apartments at the District School, No. 26, in Greenwich Avenue. A 

Miss Harrison, one of the female teachers in a room on the upper floox 

was suddenly seized with a fit; and the poor frighted creatures in their 

alarm rushed headlong out of theroom. A cry of fire was uttered, and 

spreading, as it does even amongst grown people, with frightful rapid- 

ity, the whole occupants of the building thronged the stairway. The 
light wooden railing, which occupied the place of substantial banisters, 
gave way, and in a few minutes a heap uf dead and dying bodies was 
piled up at the foot of the circular staircase. The details are harrow- 

ing in the extreme. Aid was on the spot immediately ; but the ghastly 
evil could only be partially remedied ; and probably the agonies of pa- 

rents looking for their lost ones was the most heart-rending part of the 
spectacle. —Men and women must bow with resignation to the decrees 
of Providence; but in this case we most deeply regret to add, or: the 
authority of several of the city newspapers, that the insecurity of this 
staircase had been repeatedly pointed out, and the proper parcies re- 
quested to remedy it. If this be so, may God forgive the guilty parties, 
for they can never forgive themselves. Legal investigation has of course 
commenced ; but experience leads us to doubt whether the charge will 
be brought home to any one, and still more whether if substantiated, 
any heavy penalty will be exacted. These sad occasions are warnings 
to the public of the uncertainty of human life; but are never converted 
into warnings to the negligent, through whose cupidity or carelessness 
they occur. 

The conduct of the teachers generally is highly extolled, especially 
that of Mr. McNally, the Principal of the Boys Department, who re- 
solutely set his back against a door, and saved his little flock from 
death, by compelling them to remain quiet. 

Our excellent Canadian contemporary, the British Colonist of Toron- 
to, has just given proof of its well-merited success, in the publication: 
ofa daily sheet under the title of the Daily Colonist. The first-named 
is not merged in the latter. May they both flourish, and long aid im 
keeping up throughout a widely-spread region a love and reverence 
for the land of our fathers. 





The telegraph yesterday communicated the following items to the 
city papers. We copy them with great satisfaction. 


Hacirax. N.§., Nov. 19.—Hon. Mr. Howe's bill providing for the constrac- 
tion, by the Province, of the Nova Scotia section of the great Trunk Railway to 
Quebec was passed in the House of Assembly to day by yeas 39 to nays 14. The 
proposed route through this Province for the road from the city to Quebec, is the 
same as that proposed for the road to Portland, the diverging point being in New- 
Brunswick. The passage of Mr. Howe's bill. therefore, is equally as favour able 
for the construction of the Railway to Portland as to Quebec.——Nov. 20.— The 
Halifax and Quebec Railway Bill has been sustained by the Assembly in all its 
main features by large majorities. It is to be built by Government, and one mil- 
lion pounds currency is to be borrowed on British guarautee at 3} per cent. in- 
terest. Nova Scotia is to build from Halifax through her own territory and into 
New-Brunswick 88 miles, which assesses three counties through which the road 
will run, for the right of way. The oy of Halifax is expected to make good a 
pledge for theinterest on £100,000, or take stock in cross lines te that amonnt. 


Toronto Nov. 20.—It has been decided, by a large majority of the legal voters 
in this city, that the Corporation = appropriate $400,000 towards the con strue- 


tion of the Toronto and Guelph Rai 





hereabouts that armed intervention might under certain contingencies 
be determined on, if Great Britain and France should seriously incline 
that way 





Far be it from us to treat with irreverence the ministers of any re- 
ligion , and equally far be the notion of obtruding opinions cn any 
polemical point whatever. But when Prelates abandon the spiritual 
care of their flocks and descend into the arena of political turmoil, their 
protecting garb of office falls from them, and they are fairly amenable 
to criticism.—Thus it is that we would put on record the fact that, on 
Monday evening last, Archbishop Hughes at a public meeting in this 
city went deliberately out of his way, for the purpose of venting a com- 
plete series of tirades against sundry men and sundry measures which 
find no favour in his eyes. The object in view was announced to be the 
furtherance of a scheme for establishing 2 purely Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland: but to this project the Archbishop’s long address 
made the slightest possible allusion, containing neither explanation of 
the purposed aim or means, nor exhortation touching the importance of 
eontributing thereto. It commenced with a declaration on the speaker's 
part that he did not intend to utter a philippic against the government 
or the people of Great Britain ; and this was immediately followed up 
by one of the severest which he himself ever pronounced. It was ushered 
in by a candid admission that he was bound to divest himself of any 
uncharitable sentiment ; and it was cverflowing with the gall of bitter- 
ness, from beginning to end. Harping mainly as usual upon the trite 
subject of English oppression, and ignoring as usual the generous efforts 
of the British government and Parliament to mitigate the horrors of the 
late Irish famine, the orator indulged his hearers with a train of con- 
temptuous allusions to the Anglo-Saxon race, whom he described ag 
‘prosecuting with energy any enormity,” and as “characterized by 
successful villianies.” The Times came in for its share of abuse, as did 
also Louis Kossuth; and the whole was wound up by a very virulent 
attack upon the system of education by the State-—The discrepancy 
indeed between the Archbishop's professions at the outset, and the 
violence of his invectives as he proceeded, was in happy keeping with 
the language of the Resolution. A neater sample of the non sequitur 
style of composition, nay, one verging more closely on the «onfines of 
Irish bullism, was probably never proposed td any public assemblage. 
Though we have no room for Dr. Hughes's oration, we cannot resist the 
opportunity of calling the reader’s notice to this choice bit of preliminary 
eloquence. It is thus vritten; and we referred to two or three news- 
paper reports before we could credit its correctness. 

Resolved, That in the deep harmony of the unanimous feeling which the late 
= enactments of the British Parliament have produce! among the Catholic 

ishops, Clergy and People of Ireland and Scotland, and in the founding of an 
Irieh-Catholie University, at this tine, we recognize a siga of hope, and a pled 
tha: we Celtic race in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
as lasting, as ineradicable, as indestructible, as the Empire itself under which they 
live; while we have a higher pledge that the Catholic religion shall survive even 
that catastrophe, happen when it will. 

Now if any one were ignorant of circumstances and unobservant of 
the context, would he not suppose that ‘‘ the deep harmony of the unani- 
mous feeling” (O happy phrase! ) indicated contentment rather than in- 
dignation? Looking back from the speech to the resolution also, ig it 
not a very ambiguous compliment to the Celtic race, to hail its duration 


as equal to that of the British Empire, when the mover deliberately 


Mr. Chauvean has been appointed H. M. Solicitor-General for Low- 
er Canada, commonly called Solicitor-General, East. 





On Saturday evening next at Tripler Hall, we hope to meet a large 
assembiage of our countrymen and countrywomen, on the occasion of 
the annual Concert of the St George’s Society. The programme of the 
entertainment is not quite arranged as we go to press, and we cam 
therefore only snnounce that ic abounds with most attractive material. 
The particulars will be advertised in the daly papers next week.— 
Tickets may be procured from any of the officers of the Society, at the 
Society’s rooms, 86 Greenwich Street, or at the office of this journal. 





Reports from Washington state that Mr. Webster has satisfactorily 
adjusted the difficulties with Spain, regarding the ill-treated Spanish 
Consul at New Orleans. This is no more than might have been ex pec- 
ted from that able and experienced statesman. 





Five Daguerrean artists of this State, acting as a general committee, 
have signed and published a deliberate declaration that Mr. Bill’s 
much-vaunted Hillotype is a complete delusion. Three of the number 
visited him at his residence in the Catskill Mountains. 


Tue New Frencu Ministry —M. de Thorigny, the Minister of 
the Interior, although not much known as a politician, enjoys a high 
reputation among the members of the bar of Paris and the magis ° 
having greatly distinguished himself when Advtanin- Renee of the 
Court of Appeal. He is an able speaker, and is said to have great ad- 
ministrative capacity. M. de Thorigny is considered to be so important 
a member of the new Cabinet, that some of the journals have called it 
the De Thorigny Administration. He is an advocate for the re of 
the electoral law of 1850, but demands, it is said, in the re-establishment 
of universal suffrage, the application of all just and salutary restrictions 
consistent with the principle laid down by the Constitution. M. de 
Thorigny has been generally regarded as belonging to the moderate 
legitimatist party, but he has no engagements towards that party te 
shackle him in the post he now occupies. —-M. Corbin, the Minister of 
Justice, is even less known as a politician than M. de Thorigny, but his 
ability as Procureur General at Angers, at the time of the trial of M. 
Ledru Rollin, in 1840, laid the foundation of the reputation that he has 
since had, and he filled the same functions at the Court of Bourges.— 
M. Corbin is a member of the great party of order, but without belong- 
ing to any particular fraction of that party, as politically represented 
in the National Assembly.—The Minister of Finance, M. Blondel, ig 
known only as & man of ability inthe Finance Department. As Inspes- 
tor-General of Finance he has rendered great services to the Govern- 
ment, acd which have been warmly acknowledged by successive Minis- 
ters. M. Blondel has, it is said, introduced some important reforms im 
the Finance Department, and recommended others. M. Blondel was at 
one time charged with the direction of the finances in Algeria, and 
subsequently with the direction of civil affairs in that colony. He ig 
now on a mission in Corsica, butit is to be presumed that his acce 
of the office was considered certain when the decree by which he is 
pointed was drawn up.—M. Charles Giraud, the Minister of Publie 
struction, has already held that office. He is a friend of order, and is 
generally considered a moderate Republican.—M. Lacrosse, the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, has also filled that office already with some distine- 
tion. This gentleman has always shown a warm attachment to the 
cause of order, and is said to have a strong personal regard for the 
President of the Republic. 

Tbe new Minister of Marine, M. Hippolyte Fortoul, Professor of 
Belles Lettres and Dean of the Faculty of Aix, has acquired some cele- 
brity as & writer in. the cause of order, although some years ago he 





intends foreshadowing the speedy downfall of that Empire itself? Aud 
lastly, in the name of good grammar and common sense, to what catas. | 
trophe do the closing words refer, when their antecedent is « lasting, 
ineradicable, and indestructible”? Surely my Lord Cardinal, that ig or 
is to be, never framed this queer Kesolution. Whether he did, or did not, | 
is however, animportant, in view of the hornet’s nest into which he. 


was supposed to lave a socialist tendency. At present, M. Fortoul’s 
socialism goes no further than safe and practical amelioration of the 
condition of the working classes. His appointment as Minister of Ma- 
rine would excite some -urprise, as he hag few of the acquirements 
which have long been considered essential for that oftice, were it not for 
the fact that the officers of the navy generally prefer seeing the post of 
Minirter of Marine filled by @ non- naval man, experience having shown 
that more impartiality and independenee of the influence of acoterie are 
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fine Albion. 




















‘to be ex when that is the case.—M. Turgot, the Minister for For- 
eign A does honour, it is said, to the great name that he bears, 
but hitherto he has not figured very prominently im public affairs. As & 
member of the Chamber of Peers, his votes were always on the side of 
order and good government, M. Ture t is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Ist Legion of the National Guards.—M. de Casabianca, the Minister of 
and ulture, has enjoyed considerable influence in the 
N Assembly in consequence of the skili and moderation that he 
has shown as a Member of Committees, and although regarded as & warm 
pertisan of the President of the Republic, he has ensured the esteem of 
the leading members of the Orleanist and Legitimatist portion —Of the 
administrative capacity of General de Saint- Arnaud, the new Minister 
of War, little is known, but as a soldier he ema himself great- 
in Africa, and stands high in the opinion of the superior officers of 
army.—The name of M. de Maupas, the new Prefect of Police, was 
little known to the Parisians before his appointment was announced in 
the Moniteur ; but his energy and activity in the cause of order in the 
ment of which he was Prefect were well known to the chief of 
the Executive Government. Succeeding as M. de Maupas does to one 
of the most efficient Prefects of Police that Paris has had for many 
ears, he will require all iadulgence and impartiality. The proclama. 
which he has just issued shows his determination to deserve the sp- 
probation and co-operation of good citizens. — Galignani’s Messenger. 





Sratistics oy THE CaysTaL Paxace, Criminat anD CAsuAL.— 
The police returns of delinquents and lost articles in connexion with 
the Exhibition are curious, and the refore we give an abstract, the in- 
sertion in extenso being precluded by its length. Six men and one woman 
(all English) were rehended for picking pockets. (f these, six were 
convicted andone discharged. Three men and two women (all English) 
were taken for attempting the same delinquency, four being convicted 
and one discharged. For stealing articles exposed in the Exhibition, 
six men (all English) were apprehended, five were convicted, being 
either fined or imprisoned, and one discharged. (/ foreigners there 
were five for the same offence, and those were punished in one of the 
two modes named. 

Of lost and restored articles there were an enormous number ; chief- 
Moca to females; and among them two petticoats and two bus- 

» none of which, up to the present time, have been claimed. 1697 
articles were restored to their respective owners, and £48 8s, 9}d. in 
and cash, as also £142 6s. in loose cash and‘checks. The number 

of articles still in the hands of the police amount to 3347 ; of those, 
above 750 are cambric pocket handkerchiefs, and | a carpenter’s tool- 
basket with tools. In money yet unrestored there are £18 15s 94d. in 
raes with cash, and £4 10s 9jd. in loose cash, together with a five 
llar Prussian note. Such are, briefly, the statistics of crime and lost 
and restored property connected with the Great Exhibition from Ist 
May to 24th October, both inclusive. The positive crime is wonder- 
= y low considering the fact that 6,000,000 persons visited the build- 





Socrauist ANTICIPATIONS FoR 1852.—The Liberté of Lille states that 
in a neighbouring commune there are a number of violent men who 
only talk of doing justice to the Whites and hanging them in 1852.— 
The person more prominently pointed out to the vengeance of the people 
is naturally a worthy landowner, who every year expends in the com- 
mune from 5000f. to 6000f. in charities of all kinds. This gentleman, 
who had been informed of the threats which had been made against him, 
went to one of the most violent of these ‘**hangers,’ who was at the 
time out ofemploy. ‘‘ Well,” said he to the man, “ why are you not 
at work?” -‘ Qh, Sir,” replied he, ‘I could have plenty of employ- 
ment, but [ have no shovel to work with—I cannot work without tools. 
“What will a shovel cost yon?” ‘Three francs ten sous.” ‘Well, 
then, here are five francs, with which you can buy the shovel, and the 
remaining thirty sous will serve to buy the rope with which you talk 
of hanging me in 1852.” 


A Mr. Wells of the Admiralty has proposed a plan for visibly letter- 
ing all light- houses, to obviate the frenaea miatobee as to their ident- 
ity. ribe, the French dramatist, is about to produce his 806th 
comedy !——Bloomerism is a dead failure in Englend. Press and 
people are against it. In this city its garb is once in a while seen on 
an nly and repulsive looking woman ——lIt is said that the prompt 
and decided tone of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s monitions served on 
a yy number of the Puseyite clergymen in his Grace’s diocese has 
had the desired effect, and thatthe whole of the gentlemen alladed to 
have signified to his Grace their intention of discomtinuing the prac- 


° to.——The late Slingsby Duncombe, . (uncle of the 
member for Finsbury), died possessed df £850,000, yeresa sna , nal 


roperty, from which estate the Government will receive £4500.—— 
ree new pictures, which form a valuable acquisition have been edded 
to the National Gallery in London. Two of them are portrait studies; a 
little ait of an old man, by Van Eyck, and of Rembrandt, by 
himself, both of which have been lately purchased by the trustees of 
the National Gallery, from the collection of Lord Middleton, formerly 
at P r Harrow Park, and at the sale about two monts since, the 
Van Eyck brought £365, and the Rembrandt, £400. The third picture 
is by Backbuysen, ‘‘ De Ruyter and his officers embarking,” from the 
collection of Mr. Bredel, who has died and bequeathed it to the na- 
tion.——The Earl of Strathmore has disposed of his racing stud. — 
The Perthshire Advertiser states, oppress) y on authority, that a union 
between the Original Secession and Free Churches is in contemplation, 
and favourably entertained on both sides ——Hussey’s American reap- 
— as been tried very successfully before Prince Albert in 
Windsor Park. His Royal Highness has purchased two of them, one 
for Windsor and one for Osborne.——Mr. Tucker an engineer at- 
tached to the arsenal at Malta, has arrived at Alexandria on a 
mission from the Government to survey the prostrate obelisk (Cleo~ 
patra’s needle), and report as to the ee and expense of 
conveying it to England. He has had it entirely uncovered, and 
finds it to be in about the same defaced condition throughout.—— 
On the 8rdinst a general assembly of the Academicians was held 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, in Trafalgar square, when Mr. William 
Boxall, Mr. Edward William Cooke, Mr. Frank Stone, and Mr. Henry 
Weekes were duly elected associates of that institutien.——The first 
stone of a Protestant Church was laid at Turin, on the 29th ult., with 
great solemnity, in the presence of the British Ambassador, Sir R. Aber- 
pine | ; the American Minister, Mr. Kenney ; Count Redern, the Pru- 
sian Minister ; and M. Bert, a pastor at Turin——The long-expected 
match at billiards between Lord Eglinton and Captain Mundy, the best 
of eleven games, has been played at Eglinton Castle, and terminated in 
favour of the former, winning six games to the latter’s thrve.—— 
Charles Kean and Keeley have dissolved their connection at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, London.——Accounts have been reccived from Lisbon 
to the 29th alt. The Queen has issued a decree re-admitting into the 
army and the navy the officers who had served under Don Miguel. 
—A young girl of Tahiti, named Ovea, has arrived in Paris, where 
she is causing a great sensation by her extraordinary musical powers. 
Her voice is ® magnificent soprano.—lIt is said that Prince A?fred, 
een Victoria’s second son, is to enter the Royal Navy.—A deputa. 
from the Belfast Flax Improvement Society, headed by the Mar- 
of Downsbire and Mr. Sharman Crawford, lately ted to the 
-Lieutenant a piece of plate, and an assortment of exquisite spe. 
cimens of the linen fabrics of the Northern manufactories, to mark 
their sense of the interest he has taken in the material welfare of Ire. 
land, and especially in those branches of industry which the Flax So- 
ciety is intended tofoster and stimulate. Lord Clarendon acknowled. 
ged the gift with a cordial and practical speech, and invited the depu- 
tation to dine at the Viceregal Lodge next day ——Crawford the sculp- 
tor is claimed by an Irish journal as a native of Ballyshannon. His 
family stil) resides in that town, but his mother emigrated to America 
with the future sculptor when he wes only three years old.—The in- 
habitants of Falkirk have entertained their townsman, Admiral Sir C. 
Napier, at a public dinner. 





Appointments. 


=n Earl of Mulgrave has been sworn of H.M. Privy Council.—The Revd. W, 
- Champneys, to be Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s.—Mr. William Follet: 
Synge, of the Forei Office, Attaché to her Majesty’s Mission in the United 
Taptey mee aioe eee ones ae the legal post in a recently 

eath o r. une. Itis w 10,0002. , - 

merly held by Mr. Macaulay. ea 


armp. 


: of Life Gds; Lt Hon D C F De Ros, to be 
Gert, by ah a arer Msi Biddu ph. pro in 7th Lt Drags; Cor and Sub Lt R 
, sven to teed pur, v De . 4th Drag Gds; Lt T B Williams to be 
Cops, by pur, v er, who ret; Cor @ C H P Brigstocke to be Lt, by pur, v 

ame. 7th Lt Drags; Lt-Col Lord EB Bay, from Half pay Unatt, to be Lr. 
Col, v Shirley, who ex; Maj C Hagart to be Lt-Col by pur, v Lord B Hay, who 


War-Orrice, Oct. 3) ~i 5: 
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ret; Brevet-Maj T M Biddu!ph, from 1s. Regt of Life Gds, to be Maj yy pur, v 
Cc to an Un 


Hagart; Capt J M Hagart to be Maj by pur, v Biddulp», att Lt- 
Colonelcy, oer, Lt o Bartoris to be Capt by pur, 7 Hagart. i0th Lt 
Drags ; Hon C J Keith to be Lt by pur, v Marshall, app to ist Drag Gds. 
14th Lt Drags; Cor F Vansittart to be Lt by pur, y Woodman, who ret. Cold- 
stream of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt T M Steele to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur, v 
Hon G A Spencer, who ret; Ens and Lt Hon GC C Eliot to be Lt and oe by 
pur, v Steel. ist Ft; Ens F P Muller, from let W I Regt, to be Ens, v Williams, 
who ret. 6th Ft; Lt W F G Servantes has been allowed to retire from the 
service by the sale efhis commission. 9h Ft; Ut H B Scott, from 86th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Hamilton, who ex. 18th Ft; First-Lt G L W D Flemstead, from 17th Ft, 
to be Lt, v J Blliot, who ex 31st Ft; Lt @ W Baldwin to be Capt by pur, v 
Phipps, who ret; Ens A J Schreiber to be Lt by pur, v Baldwin. 36th Ft; Ens 
A F Stewart, from 56th Ft, to be Ens, v Harford, whoex. 56th Ft; EnsSH 
Harford, from 36th Ft, to be Ens, v Stewart, who ex. 75th Ft; Ens C R Rivers 
to be Lt by pur, v Butt, who ret. 77th Ft; Lt F Kennedy to be Capt by pur, v 
White, who ret; Ens W Rickman to be Lt by pur, v Kennedy. 80th Ft; Ens 
G Sullivan to be Lt by pur, v Oliphant, who ret. 86th Ft; Lt T R Hamilton, 
from 9th Ft, to be Lt, v Scott, who ex. 87th Fr; Lt J Elliot, from 18th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Flamstead, whoex. 94th Ft; Ens P Primrose to be Lt, without pur, v 
Vaughan, dec; Ens E H King, from Rl Nfld Companies, to be Ens, v Primrose. 
oeth Fr, Ens C Mills to be Adjt, v Shadwell, pro; Ens G F Webster, from 2d 
W I Regt, to be Ens, v F GN Clarke, pro. Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt A Nixon to 
be First Lt by pur, v Baird, who ret. 3d W I Regt; Ens J B Knott to be Lt 
without pur, v Slater, dec; Ens W B Robinson to be Lt without pur, v Halehan, 
dec ; Ens H J Rainsford to be Lt without pur, v Horsley, app to Gold Coast 
Corps; Company Sergt-Maj T Hanrahan to be Ens without pur, v Rainsford. 

UNATTACHED.—Maj T M Biddulph, from 7th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col by pur, v 
Tovey, who ret; Lt H W Wily, from 5th Ft, to be Capt without pur, 

Brevet.—Lt-Col Lord E Hay, of the 7th Lt Drags, to be Col in the Army. 

Wak Orrice, Oct. 31.—Ist Regt of Drags; Lt G H Littledale has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 8th Regt of Ft; 
Lt E Bagenall, from ist W I Regt, to be Lt, v Biggs, app Paymaster 4th Drag 
Gds. 9th Ft; Ens H J Wilkinson to be Lt, by pur, v Carew, who ret. 18th Ft ; 
Ens J Canavan to be Lt without par, v Mason, dec. 26th Ft; Lt MSH Eaton, 
from 2d W I Regt, to be Lt, v Hearn, app Paymaster 76th Ft. 39th Ft; Assist- 
Surg J S Furloug, MD, from 75th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Armstrong, who ex. 
50th Ft, Lt W © Baird, from half-pay 63d Ft, to be Lt, v Wily, pro to an Unatt 
Compy, without pur. 75th Ft; Assist Surg H Armstrong, from 39th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg v Furlong, whoex. Ceylon Rifle Regt; First Lt H J Bews to be 
Capt, without pur, v Minchin, dec; See Lt and Adjt W J Gorman to have the 
rank of Lt; Sec Lt R H Brook to be First Lt, without pur, v Bews. 

1 ..crappammuemmainaaiaad Assist Comy-Gen W Le Mesurier, to be Assist-Comy- 
en. 

War Orrices, Nov. 7 —3d Regt of Ft; Lt C Hood to be Capt by pur, v Coble, 
who ret. llth Ft; Capt AH L Wyatt, from half pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Cock- 
burn, whoex, receiving the difference; Assist Surg N Heffernan, M B, from 60th 
Ft, to be Surg, v Chapman, pro on the Siaff. 38th Ft; Ens A C Snodgrass to be 
Lt by pur, v Green, who ret. 57th Ft; Qtmr Serg J Balcombe to be Qtmr, v 
Morrow,dec. 60:h Ft; Assist Surg D O Hoile, MD, from 18th Ft, to be Assist. 
Surg, v Heffernan, pro in tlth Ft. 61st Ft; Acting Assist'Surg C M M Miller, 
M D, to be Assist-Surg, v Briscoe, dec. 85th Ft; Lt R Maunsell to be Capt by 
pur, v Perratt, who ret; Ens Sir H H Edwardes, Bart, to be Lt by pur, v Maan- 
sell. Qist Ft; Staff Surg of the Sec Class W Arden to be Surg, v Reid, app to 
the Staff. 3d WI Regt; Colour-Serg G A Moorhead, from 7th Ft, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Robinson, pro St Helena Regt; Capt H Gahan, from half-pay 
Unatt, to be Capt, v Bolton, who ex. 

Hospitat Strarr.—Staff-Surg of First Class, A Shanks, M D, to be Depy In- 
spector Gen of Hospitals, v Roe, dec; Surg J S Chapman, from 11th Ft, to be 
Staff-Surg, First Class, v Shanks, pro: Surg F Reid, M D, from 91st Ft, to be 
Staff Sarg of Sec Class, v Arden, app to 91st Ft. 

Brevet.—Capt A H L Wyatt. of 11th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 

Starr.—Capt Hamilton, 71st Ft, has sueceeded Maj Lord M Kerr, 20th Ft, as 
Aide-de Camp to the Gov-Gen of Canada,—-Col Pritchard, Unatt, has vacated the 
office of Assist Adjt-Gen, at Montreal.—Capt Dick, 43d Ft, has ceased to be Aide- 
de-Camp to Lord Harris, the Gov of Trinidad.—Lt Joyce, 3d W I Regt. is app 
Fort Adjt at Trinidad.—Capt Gordon, 59th Ft, has been app Aide-de-Camp to 
Maj Gen Staveley, on Bombay Staff.—Capt Auchmuty, 13th Ft, has vacated the 
epp of Aide-de-Camp to Maj Gen Auchmuty. 

SixtH Dracoon Goarps (CARABINEERS.)—It has been determined to con- 
vert the 6th Dragoon Guards from heavy to light cavalry ; indicating, we presume, 
an imention of employing this regiment on foreign service. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt Sir H J Leeke to be Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy ; Commr G Blane to command the Rapid, 8, at Portsmouth; Commr F A 
Campbell to command the Rosamond steam-sloop; Lts, H W Comber and G 
Taylor to the Rosamond, J W MM'‘Donald, W G H Morgan, R Deane, and L C 
H Somerset, supernumerary to the Ercellent; T D Sulivan tothe Crane, 6, Devon- 

ort, Paymasters, H S Collins to the Rosamond, G Sbhambler to the Rapid ; 
urgeons, H Richardson to the Crane, J Forbes to the Rosamond. 

ApmM1RALTY, Nov. 3.—Corps of Royal Marines; Col and Sec Commt J M Pil- 
cher to he Col Commt, v W Powell, to ret full pay ; Lt Col 8 B Ellis, C B, to be 
Col and Sec Commt, v Pilcher; Capt and Brev-Maj W Calamy to be Lt-Col, v 


Ellis; First Lt J H Mercer to be Capt, v Calamy; Sec Lt HJ Jull to be FPirst- 
Liv Mercer. 








Obituary. 


Lorp PresipENnt Horre.—The Right Hon. Charles Hope, of Grantoan, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and formerly Lord President of the Court of Session, was the 
eldest son of John Hope, Esq., a London merchant, and the great grandson of the 
first Earl of Hopetoun; he was born the 29th June, 1763. Having been admitted 
an advocate in 1784, he very soon obtained an eminent position at the Scottish har. 
Endowed with no common powers of oratory, Cnarles Hope took part in most of 
the important cases of nis day. His ceiebrated defence of Sir Archibald Gordon 
Kinlock, an unhappy lunatic who, in a moment of frenzy, had killed his brother, 
Sir Francis Kinlock, is a fine and remarkable specimen of Hope's eloquence; it is 
to be found in the “ State Trials,’’ and in a series of celebrated trials recently pub- 
lished. Mr. Hope attained successively most of the high honours of his profession. 
Two years after he was at the bar he was made Denuty-Judge Advocate ; he was 
named Sheriff of Orkney in 1792, and became Lord Advocate of Scotland in 1800, 
He was oppointed in 1804 a Lord of Session , in 1811 Lord President of the Court 
of Session ; and in 1837 Lord Justice General of the High Court of Justiciary; he 
retired frow the bench, in his seventy-ninth year, in 1841. Prior to his elevation 
to it he had been M. P. for Haddington for several years. He was madea privy 
councillor of Great Britain in 1822, The Lord President married, the 8th August, 
1793, his cousin, the Lady Charlotte, fuurth daughter of John, second Earl of 
Hopetoun, by whom (who died the 22nd Jan. 1&34) he had issue four sons and 
daughters : his eldest son is the present Right Hon. John Hope, Lord Justice 

lerk. 

Besides his omy fame, the Right Hon. Charles Hope obtained other repute, as 
Lieut. Colonel of the Edinburgh Volunteers. He was also Lieut.-General of the 
Royal Archers, the Queen’s body Guard, and a Director of tne Royal Academy 
of Scotland. Tothe regret of all who knew him, this venerable lawyer and judge, 
whose private virtues were as great as his public worth, departed this life on the 
31st ultimo, at his residence, Moray-place, Edinburgh. He will be long remem- 
bered as one of the brightest orr.aments of the Scottish bar. 


James Nosie, Es@., Vick ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE.—This gallant officer en- 
tered the Royal Navy in hie 1787, and served as midshipman in the Bedford, 
in Hotham’s action. [In 1795 he was nominated acting lieutenant of the Agamem- 
non, under Nelson, and in 1796, was severely wounded by a ball in the throat, at 
Loauo. “It is with the greatest grief I have to mention,” says Nelson, in bis re- 
port of this affair, “that Lieutenant James Noble, a most worthy and gallant offi- 
cer, is, I fear, mortally wounded.” He soon, however, recovered thie, and follow 
ed his heroic chief into La Minerve, serving as aide de-car p at Porto Majo, Cor- 
sica, &c. He was present, and again wounded, at the capture of the Spanish fri- 

te Sabina, and shortly after, as flag-lieutenant to Nelson in the Captain, he 

ighly distinguished himseif at Cape stVincent, taking a prominent part in boarding 
the two line of battle ships St. Josef'and St, Nicholas. In one of his despatch 








singularly enoagh under the other ear, the ba!las before, making the circu; 
neck. He, of course, had the Waterloo medal and a Deninenler nme ad 
clasps. 

Mr. SaMUEL Beassiery.—On Sunday, the 26th ult., died the 
trical architect, dramatic writer, and amaiiee Mr. Samuel _eclnay ppediong 
tee architect and surveyor of Drury-Lane Theatre. On the previous Saturda he 
had attended a meeting of renters, and cheerfully transacted the routine of busi, 
ness, and left the meeting in apparent good health, for his offices in Soho-square 
from whence he shortly afterwards took his departure for his Tesidence, Ton. 


bridge Castle, Kent. H in hi . Hi ‘ 
= paietd ee n © was in his 66th year. His sudden death was owing to 


WILLIAM Wron, Esq., R. A.—We regret to announce the death of this distin- 
guished artist, which took place at Brighton on the 29th ult. Mr. W yon had for 
several years filled the office of chief engraver to her Majesty’s Mint, and his works 
rank among the finest productions of medallic art. 

At Hydrabad, Scinde, Assis.-Surg. Shortt, H. M. 64th Foot.—At Dinapor 
Hickson, 80th Regt —At Colombo, Capt. Minchin, Ceylon Rifles.—At —— 
aged 18, Lady Maria Howard o—-— ter of the Earl and Countess of W icklow.— 

e Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, F. 8. A. Prebendary of St. Paul’s—At Beddington. 
house, Surrey, Heary Semen. Boa , late Capt. of the 47th Regt.—Sir James W. 
Smythe Gardiner, Bart. of he-ceurt, Hants, aged 66—Colin Campbell, Esq. 


ef Dingle-mount, near Liverpool—At Broughton Hall, Staffordshire, th . 
Bir H. 5 oe ey Bart.—At the Pradoe, Ehropshire, aged 71, the Hon. Thee, 
Kenyon --Lt. J. M. Manners, R. M. 





fAusic. 


The pressure of the contents of the Africa’s mail cuts us off this week from our 
usually allotted space. This we regret, since it was our desire to say something 
of the admirable way in which “ Maria de Rohan” has been rendered at the Astor 
Place Opera House, by Steffanuni, Pico, Betuini and Badiali, and also of the popu- 
larity thus far of Maretzek’s efforts to keep alive this acceptable entertainment.— 
Alfred Jaell, too, the Viennese pianist, deserves more that a word of congratula- 
tion. He has made a hit, and a decided one.—To night his second Concert; and 
also the first of the Philharmonic Society. On Monday that great favourite Bosio. 
There is no want of musical excitement just at present. 





Brama. 


Tue BRoapway.—We have many reasons for believing that King Solomon 
was not fa: from the truth when he uttered his celebrated saying, “ There is no- 
thing new under the sun.” Had we time to run through the charmed circle of 
poetry, history, biography, religion, and politics, we should be able to prove his 
assertion, beyond a doubt; but as we can only touch upon the drama at present, 
and that very briefly, we must confine our remarks to that in general, and more 
particularly to the new two-act farce of “ Irish Genius,” produced during the past 
week atthe Broadway. And let it be understood too, that what we may say of it 
applies just as well to half the new pieces of the present day. 

In the first place, then, as a play it is very fairly written and constructed. Of 
course there is nothing new in it: that idea would be preposterous; but old jokes 
and points are frequently introduced with good effect, and we welcome its verit- 
able Millerisms as we do old acquaintances. The dramatis persone (we cannot 
call them characters) are Mr. Felim Fitzrocket (Mr. Collins), the Irish Genius, a 
gentleman of versatile talents; Mr. Adolphus Wrinkles (Mr. Davidge), a small 
poet, and like the rest of his tribe, seedy and needy ; an old Irish widow, Mrs. 
Macshee—why not Machree 1—(Mrs. Vernon); an old fool of a Dr. Horoscope 
(Mr. Whiting), an astronomer; a smart waiting maid (Mrs, Sefton); a Yorkshire 
waiter; and one of those unpleasant-looking gentlemen who wear slouched hats, 
carry large sticks, and are vulgarly called bailiffs. All these the reader will per- 
ceive are familiar to all of us; the most devout antiquarian in such matters 
could desire nothing more antique. Mr. Fitzrocket, being over head and ears in 
debt, as most men of genius are, takes leg bail from London before the play opens, 
not having settled with his landlady, and arrives at a town in the neighbourhood, 
(for it wont do to be too provincial,) followed by the persevering bailiff. He 
gets in, some half an hour in advance of the coach, which is always on these occa- 
sions “a slow coach,”’ and puts up at an inn, the waiter of which most opportunely 
happens to be an old acquaintance who knew him in his better days. For the 
sake of old times he gives the fugitive a dinner, which is hastily despatched—as 
stage dinners always are—and assists him to dodge the bailiff, on the latter’s 
arrival, by passing him off for a French musician, who is at the time a lodger in 
the house. Previously to this, however, on glancing over the country paper— 
dowbtless the Little Peddlingion Gazette—he learns from an advertisement therein 
that Mrs. Seraphine Macshee, who resides in the vicinity, is desirous of entering 
into a matrimonial alliance with a man of decided genius (deluded feminity!) Mr, 
Fitzrocket of course imagines that the time is come and the man, as does also 
Adolphus Wrinkles the poet, who has been writing sonnets te the widow's eye- 
brows, and dying away in general, for three long weeks, with, as yet, no very dis- 
tinguished success, Fitzrocket is too much for him—was there ever a stage Irish- 
man who was’nt more than a match for all the rogues in the world 7—and after 
several hair breadth escapes from the bailiff, and the lady’s astronomical brother, 
whom he bamboozles like a child in leading strings, he obtains admission to the 
house. There he makes love to the divine Seraphine, to whom he sings the Widow 
Machree, which of course does the business—and is about to succeed in his matri- 
monial plot, when the bailiff who has tracked him comes in, and instead of arrest. 
ing him as a faithful bailiff should have done, only gives him a letter ; for he has 
been, it seems, usurping the duties of the postman for the small consideration of 
five pounds. The man of genius is relieved of his distresses and his love at the 
same time, by the intelligence that he is heir to somebody who has handsomely 
died, and left him a nice estate with a good rent roll and a ready supply of the 
needful. Not wanting the widow then (for rich bachelors never do want widows), 
poor Wrinkles takes her, and so the play ends. 

From this hasty sketch of the plot the reader will see there is not much novelty 
in it, while one or two of its incidents are old as the hills, and can be traced to 
sources of direct and palpable imitation, Thus, who does not immediately think 
of Dr. Pangloss, when Horoscope dilates upon the A.8.8. attached to his card ? 
The garden scene also and the subterfuge by which Fitzrocket bamboozles the old 
doctor, and with Wrinkles gains entrance to the house of the widow, are palpably 
borrowed from the fine little comedy of “ The Captain of the Watch.” We might 
name other points of resemblance to other farces, but these will suffice to illustrate 
what we have been saying of the want of originality in the so-called new produc- 
tions of the day.—A word or two as to the cast—Mr. Collins was excellent as 
Fitzrocket, playing with more life and spirit than is usual with him, and singing 
delightfully. The scene in which he deceives the bailiff in the disguise of the 
French musician was capitally done. Messrs. Davidge and Whitney play ed their 
parts well, as did Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Sefton, as the Widow and her Abigail.— 
The piece on the whole was well received by an audience disposed to be oe 
and disposed also to hearty laughter at those clear-as-noon-day jokes which it is no 





Nelson thus expresses himself :—*‘ Lieutenant James Noble’s merit and repeated 
wounds entitle him to every reward a grateful country can bestow.”’ He attained 
to post rank April 29ch, 1802, and became rear-admiral in 1837. This eminent 
seaman was the second son of Major Isaac Noble, of North Tawion and Bristol, 
who settled in New Jersey, North America, and lost his life and sacrificed very 
considerable property as a Royalist in the war of independence. Two brothers 
and one Son of the deceased Admiral lost their lives in the naval service of their 
country. 


Sir Epwarp CrRoMWELL DisBRowE, G.C.H., MINISTER TO THE NETHER- 
LANDS.—The decease of this eminent diplomatist occurred at the Hague, on the 
29th ult. Sir Edward, who derived from a very ancient Derbyshire house, and 
was in direct descent from the family cf Oliver Cromwell, was son of Col. Dis. 
browe, by the Lady Charlotte his wife, daughter of the 3rd Earl of Buckingham. 
shire. Frown an early age he was attached tc the diplomatic service, and filled 
high ambassadorial offices at the Court of Russia, Wirtemberg, Sweden, and Hol 
land. He recived the honour of knighthood in 1831. Sir Edward married in 1821, 


Anne, the eldest daughter of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, third son of the eleventh , 


Ear! of Cassilis. 


Lizut.-GENERAL LLoyp —Lieut.-General Arthur Lloyd entered the army at 
an early age, and served many years in Egypt, the West Indies, and ‘America. In 
Egypt his sight was greatly impaired ; aud, in 1819, he retired from active duty ; 
since that time he bas res‘ded a in Upper Canada, where he was member of 
the Legislative Council, and where he possessed a fine estate. General Lloyd's 
early repute in Egypt, and his subsequent honourable military career, had been a 
short time ago rewarded by a medal and a distinguished service pension, convey- 
ed in terms highly complimentary by the Duke of Wellington. General Lioyd 
married in 1811, Anne Dering, youngest daughter of the late Hon. Geo. Henry 
Monk, judge in Nova Scoiia, which lady survived him; he leaves no issue. The 
gallant general died recently at Lytham, in Lancashire, in the 79th year of his age. 


Captain THomas TAYLuR WORSLEY.—This gentleman died on the’25th ult.. 
aged 57, at Wallingwells, the seat of his cousin, Sir Thos. W. White, Bart. He 
was a military officer of go personal distinction, having served through the Pen- 
insular war ia the Rifle Brigade. At the siege of Badajoz he was wounded under 


one of his ears: the musket ball, making the circuit of the neck, was taken out at 
the opposite side. Again at Waterloo Captain Worsley received a severe wound, 


tax upon the understanding to comprehend. . 
Burton’s.—A l2ugh at this house, once a week at least, is a capital ange. 
So we thought at least, on Tuesday, sitting out Morton’s “ School of Reform,” not. 
withstanding the sentimental gibberish of its graver parts.— And it occurred to us, 
also, that as in these days there is no nonsensical delicacy about mutilating dead 
authors and starving living ones, it is a great pity Mr. Manager Burton does not 
use his scissors extensively in pruning the aforesaid Morton, shortening and im- 
proving his pieces in equal ratio. Do try it—But whate rare Bob Tyke — 
makes! only once or twice going off into a bit of ranting, and not once subsiding 
jntomannerism. Blake, too, what a testy old Tarragon! and Lester, whose cog: 
nomen of Ferment hits him to a point, how in the real spirit of comedy ‘. he 
and Miss Chapman as Mrs. Ferment carry on their sprightly quarrels ! Mr« 
Dyott had an up-hill part in Lord Avondale, that did not suit him, and 08 
Weston as the fair Julia would have been more acceptable if some little bir 
had whispered in her ear that the good artist never relapses on the stage ne 
indifference and inattention.—Is there a Stage Manager at this house? who knows 
The costuming in this play must have been entirely optional on the part of the 
performers, and a more thorough contempt for art, harmony, taste, and keeping 
could not be szen elsewhere, out of Bartholomew Fair. 
Brovcuam’s.—The Roussets in the “ Bayadere” have been playing through — 
week, and we wish we could add, with the success whiek they deserve, T * 
delightful Operetta has been on!y remarkable on this occasion for ponerse ~ : 
new Singer, a Mr. Alleyne, evidently a perfect novice on the boards, ut vole 
voice of special sweetness and an apparent knowledge of music very Ve ee 
in a debutant. We shall be glad to hear more of him.—Next week, Char 


Cush in Hamlet. We look forward to this as the dramatic event of the 








season ! 
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Notices of New @tlorks. 


Mosy-Diok ; on rHe WHate. By Herman Melville. New York. 
1851. Harpers.—This mere announcement of the book’s and the auth- 
or’s name will prepare you in a measure for what follows; for you 
know just as well as we do that Herman Melville is a practical and 
practised sea-novelist, and that what comes from his pen will be 
worth the reading. And so indeed is “‘ Moby-Dick,” and not lacking 
much of being a great work. How it falls short of this, we sball 
presently endeavour to show. Let us in the first place briefly des- 
cribe it. 

It treats then mainly of whales, whaling, whalers, and whaling-men 
—incidentally it touches on mythology. sharks, religion, South Sea 
islanders, philosophy, cannibalism and curiosity shops. The writer 
uses the first person in nerrating his tale, without however any attempt 
at making himself its hero. He was (or says he was, which is the same 
thing) but a seaman on board the vessel whose voyage he relates, and 
@ consequent eye-witness of the strange characters on board her. Fore- 
most amongst these is the Captain, in the conception of whose part lies 
the most original thought of the whole book, stamping it decidedly as 
the production of a man of genius. This Captain, a Nantucketer, 
Ahab by name, has lost a leg; it was snapped off by Moby-Dick, in the 
course of a boat adventure with an individual sperm- whale of the most 
dangerous kind, whose peculiar appearance, and repeated escapes from 
harpooneers, together with the amount of destruction done by him, had 
earned him a nick-name and made him a terror in the trade. The 
bodily and mental anguish endured by Capt. Ahab had, ere the com- 
mencement of our tale, converted him into a monomaniac, whose sole 
and absorbing object in life was revenge on Moby-Dick. The Pequod 
of Nantucket is outfitted under his command fur a new voyage, the 
officers and crew shipping, as usual, in quest of oil and gain therefrom, 
whilst their commander is bent on circumnavigating the globe, in hopes 
of satiating his thirst for vengeance. At times the subordinates mur- 
mur at his palpable neglect of their interests; but his undaunted 
courage and authoritative air, and their own superstitious fears of him, 
prevail over every other consideration. 


* Aye, Starbuck ; aye, my hearties al] round ; it was Moby Dick that dismasted 
me; Moby Dick that brought me to this dead stump I stand on now. Aye, aye,’’ 
he shouted with a terrific, loud animal sob, like that of a heart-stricken moose ; 
“ Aye, aye! it was that accursed white whale that razeed me; made a poor peg- 
ging lubber of me for ever and a day!"’ Then tossing both arms, with measure- 

88 imprecatiuns he shouted out: “ Aye, aye! and I'll chase him round Good 
Hope, and round the Horn, and round the Norway Maelstrom, and round perdi 
tion’s flames before I give him up. And this is what ye have shipped for, men! 
to chase that white whale on both sides of land, and over all sides of earth, till he 
spouts black blood and rolls fin out. What say ye, men, will ye splice hands on 
it, now? I think ye do look brave.” 

“ Aye, aye!”’ shouted the harpooneers and seamen, running closer to the excited 
old man : “ A sharp eye for the White Whale ; a sharp lance for Moby Dick!”’ 

“ God bless ye," he seemed to half sob and half shout. ‘ God bless ye, men. 
Steward ! go draw the great measure of grog.” 

The idea of even a nautical Don Quixote chasing a particular fish 
from ocean to ocean, running down the line of tLe Equator, or rushing 
from Torrid to Temperate zones—this may seem intolerably absard. 
But the author clearly shows the possibility of such a search being 
successful, whicl is more than sufficient motive. 

Now, to any one not fully acquainted with the ways of the leviathans, it might 
seem an absurdly hopeless task thus to seek out one solitary creature in the un 
hooped oceans of this planet. Bat not so did it to Ahab, who knew the sets of all 
tides and currents; and thereby calculating the drifting of the sperm whale’s 
food ; and, also, calling to mind the regular, ascertained seasons for hunting him 
in particular latitudes; could arrive at reasonable surmises, almost approaching 
to certainties, concerning the timeliest day to be upon this or that ground in search 
of his a * And hence not only at substantiated times, upon well known 
separate feeding-grounds, could Ahab hope to encounter his prey ; but in crossing 
the widest expanses of water between those geounds he could, by his art, so 
place and time himself on his way, as even then not to be wholly without prospect 
of a meeting. 

A.-variety. of interesting details proves the personal identity of 
whales ; and the author, not without reason, thus apostrophises a set 
of Cetacean braves. 

But not only did each of these famous whales enjoy great individual celebrity— 
may, you may call it an ocean-wide renown ; not only was he famous in life and 
now is immortal io forecastle stories after death, but he was admitted into all the 
rights, privileges, and distinction’ of a name; bad as much a name indeed as 
Cambyses or Cesar. Was it not sv. O Timor Tom! thou famed leviathan, scar- 
red like an iceberg, who so long did’st lurk in the Oriental straits of that name, 
whose spout was oft seen from the palmy beach of Ombay? Was ii not so, O 
New Zealand Jack! thou terror of all cruisers that crossed their wakes in the 
vicinity of the Tatioe Land? Was it not so, O Morquan! King of Japan, whose 
lofty jet they say at times assumed the semblance of a snow-white cross against 
the sky? Was it not so, O Don Miguel! thou Chil'an whale, marked like av old 
tortoise with mystic hieroglyphics upon the back? Ia plain prose, here are four 
whales as well known tv the students of Cetacean History as Marius or Sylla to 
the classic scholar. 

A deadly strife, then, between Capt. Aha» and Moby-Dick, is the 
vein of romance woven through the varied wanderings of the good ship 
Pequod and her crew, and to which the reader is brought back from 
matter-of-fact details of the fishery, from abstruse and sceptical and 
comical speculations on men and things, from hand-breadth escapes, , 
and from thrilling adventures. he b ok opens with the writer’s per 
sonal search for a berth on ship-board, at New Bedford and Nantucket, 
and closes with the total loss of the Pequod in the Pacific, the fated 
vessel being deliberately run into by Moby Dick, just as the dan Alexr- 
ander was lately sunk in the same seas by a malicious sperm whale, as 
mentioned in our columns a few weeks since. It is a singular coincid- 
enee that Mr. Melville should have wound up with this catastrophe, 


and that its truthfulness should have met such sad and immediate con- 





firmation. Be it further noted that ** Moby-Dick” was published in 
London, before the fate of the dan dlexanuer could have been known | 
there. | 
Not only is there an immense amount of reliable information here | 
before us; the dramatis persone, mates, harpooneers, carpenters, and | 
cooks, are all vivid sketches done in the author’s best style. What | 
they do, and how they look, is brought to one’s perception with won. | 
drous elaborateness of detail ; and yet this minuteness does not spoil | 
the broad outline of each. It is only when Mr. Melville puts words | 
into the mouths of these living and moving beings, that his cunning | 
fails him, and the illusion passes away. From the Captain to tlie | 
Cabin-boy, not a soul amongst them talks pure seaman’s lingo; and as | 
this is a grave charge, we feel bound to substantiate it—not by an ill- | 
natured selection of isolated bits, but by such samples as may be con- | 
sidered an average. We pass by Capt. Ahab for a few moments, and | 
take his mates. Starbuck is the Chief; Ahab had nailed a six- 
teen dollar gold doubloon to the main-mast as a prize for the first man 
that sighted Moby-Dick. 
“No fairy fingers can have pressed the gold, bat devil's claws must have left 
their moulding there since yesterday,” murmured Starbuck to himself, leaning 
ainst the bulwarks. “The old man seems to read Belshazzar's awful writing. | 
I have never marked the coin Inspectingly. He goes below; let me read.” * * 
The soliloquy of Stubb, the second Mate—a bold, jolly tar as ever | 
flung harpoon—at the moment when Moby-Dick rushes headlong on the | 
Pequod, is ludicrous in the extreme. 


“Stand not by me, but stand under me, whoever you are that will now help 
Swbb ; for Stubb, too, sticks here. I grin at thee, thou griuning whale! Who 
ever helped Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but Stubb’s own unwinking eye? And | 
Row poor Stubb goes to bed upon a mattrass that is all too soft; would it were 
stuffed with brushwood! I grin at thee, thou xtinning whale! Look ye, sun, 
moon, and stars! 1 call ye assassins of as good a fellow as ever spouted up his 
oqge For all that, [would yet ring glasses with ye, would ye bat band the cup! 

h, oh! oh, oh! thou grinning whale, but there ’ll be Plenty of guiping soon! ' 
Why fly ye not,O Ahab! For me, off shoes and jacket to it; let Stubb die in | 
his irawers ! A most mouldy and over salted death, though ;—cherries ! cher- | 
mes: c.ciz.cs! Oh, Flask, for one red cherry ere we die !” 


Flask, the third mate, happily for us says little; but the Carpenter 
thus matters to himself over a new bone leg, that he is making for 
Capt. Ahab. 

Oh! I don’t wonder he looked so scorpful at me! I’m 2 sort of strange- 
thoughted sometimes, they say ; but that’s only hap hazard like. Then, a short, 
little old hodv like me, should never undertake to wade out imto deep waters with 
tall, herv....u it captains; the water chucks you under the chin pretty quick, and 
there’s a great cry for life-boats. And here's the heron’s } long and slim, sure 
enough! Now, for most folks one pair of legs lasts a lifetime, and that must be 
because they use them mercifully, as a condée Gusto old lady uses her roly-poly 
old coach horses. But Ahab; oh he's ahard driver. Look, driven one leg to 
death, and spavined the other for life, and now wears out bone legs by the cord, 
Halloa, there, you Smut! bear a hand there with those screws, and let's finish it 
before the resurrection fellow comes a-ca}ling with bis horn for all legs, true or 
false, as brewery-men go round collecting old beer barrels, to fill ’em up again. 


But there is no pleasure in making these extraets ; still less would 
there be in quoting anything of the stuff and nonsense spouted forth by 
the crazy Captain; for so indeed must nine-tenths of his dialogue be 
considered, even though one bears in mind that it has been com- 
pounded in a maniac’s brain from the queer mixture of New England 
conventicle phraseology with the devilish profanity too common on 
board South-Sea Whalers. The rarely-imagined character has been 
grievously spoiled, nay altogether ruined, by a vile overdaubing with 
a coat of book-learning and mysticism ; there is no method in his mad- 
ness; and we must needs pronounce the chief feature of the volume a 
perfect failure, and the work itself inartistic. There is nevertheless 
in it, as we have already hinted, abundant choice reading for these 
who can skip a page now and then, judiciously; and pérhaps, when 
one’s mind is made up to disregard the continuous interest, the separate 
portions may be better relished. We offer a sample or two of the best. 
There is for instance both truth and satire in the following peep into 
a particular mood of mind. 


There are certain queer times and occasions in this strange mixed affair we call 
life when a man takes this whole universe for a vast practical joke, though the wit 
thereof he but dimly discerns, and more than suspects that the joke is at nobody s 
expense but his own. However, nothing dispirits, and nothing seems worth while 
disputing. He bolts down all events, ali creeds, and beliefs, and persuasions, all 
hard things visible and invisible, never mind how knobby ; as an ostrich of potent 
digestion gobbles down bullets and gun flints. And as for small difficulties and 
worry ings, prospects of sudden disaster, peril of life and limb; all these, aad death 
itself, seem to him only sly, guocd-natured hits, and jolly punches in the side bes- 
towed by the unseen and unaccountable old joker. That odd sort of wayward 
mood ( am speaking of, comes over a man only in some time of extreme tribula- 
tion ; it comes in the very midst of his earnestness, so that what just before might 
lave seemed to him a thing most momentous, now seems but a part of the general 
joke. There is nothing like the perils of whaling to breed this fre® and easy sort 
of genial, desperado philosophy ; and with itl nuw regarded the whole voyage of 
the Pequod, and the great W hue W hale its object. - 


It is to be hoped that this sketch of one of the owners of the Peguod 
was not drawn from the life at Nantucket. 


Now Bildad, I am sorry to say, hac! che reputation of being an incorrigible old 
bunks, and in his sea-going days a bitter, hard task-master. They told me in 
Nantucket, though it certain!y seems a curious story, that when he sailed the old 


Categut whaleman, his crew, upon arriving home, were mostly all carried ashore } 


to the hospital, sore exhausted and worn out. For a pious man, especially for a 
Quaker, he was certainly rather hard-hearted, to say the least. He never used 
to swear, though, at hie men, they said ; but somehow he got an inordinate quan- 
tity of cruel, unmitigated hard work our of them. When Bildad was a ciiief-mate, 
to have his drab-coloured eye intently looking st you, made you feel completely 
nervous, till you could clutch something—a hammer or a marting-spike, and go to 
work like mad, at something or uther, never wind what. Indolence and idleness 
perished from before him, His own person was the exact embodiment of his utili- 
tarian character. On his long, gaunt body, he carried no spare flesh, no super- 
fluous beard, his chin having a soft, economical nap to it, like the worn nap of his 
brvad-brimmed hat. 

We conclude with part of a clever chapter on the honour and glory of 
whaling. 

we are some enterprises in which a careful disorderliness is the true 
method. 

The more I dive into this matter of whaling, and push my researches up to the 
very spring-head of it, so much the more am Limpressed with its great honourable- 
ness and antiquity; and especially when I find so many great demi-gods and 
heroes, prophets of all sorts. who one way or other have hed? distinction upon it, 
I am transported with the reflection that I myself belong, though but subordinately, 
to so emblazonec a fraternity. 

The callant Perseus, 2 soa of Jupiter, wae the first whateman; and tv the eter- 
nal honour of ovr calling be it said, that the first whale attacked by our brother- 
hood was not killed with any sordid intent. Those were the knightly days of our 
»rofessien, when we only bore arms to succour the distressed, and not to fill men’s 
fomp-foodou. Every one knows the fine story of Perseus and Andromeda; huw 
the lovely Andromeda, the daughter of a king, was tied to a rock on the sea-coast, 
and as Leviathan was in the very act of carrying her off, Perseus, the prince of 
wha!emen, intrepidly advancing, harpooned the monster, and delivered and mar- 
ried the maid. It was an admirable artistic exploit, rarely achieved by the best 
harpooners of the presem day; insumuch as this Leviathan was slain at the very 
first dart. And let no man doubt this Arkite story ; for in the ancient Joppa, now 
Jaffa, on the Syrian coast, in one of the Pagan temples, there stood for many ages 
the vast skeleton of a whale, which the city’s legends and all the inhabitants as- 
serted to be the identical bones of the monster that Perseus slew. When the 
Romans took Joppa, the same skeleton was carried to Italy in triumph. What 
seems moot singuiar and suggestively important in this story, is tnis: it was from 
Joppa that Jonah set sail. 

Akin to the adventure of Perseus and Andromed , by some supposed 
to be indirectly derived from it—is that famous story of St. George and the Drag- 
on; which dragon I maintain to have been a whale; for in many old chronicles 
whales and dragons are strangely jumbled together, and often stand for each other. 
“Thou art as a lion of the waters, and as a dragon of the sea,’ saith Ezekiel ; 
hereby. plainly meaning a whale; in trath, some versions of the Bible use that 
word itself. Besides, it would much subtract from the glory of the exploit bad 
St. George but encountered a crawling reptile of the land, instead uf doing batule 
with the great monster of the deep. Any man vag bony a snake, but only a Per 
seus, a St. George, a Coffin, have the heart in them to march boldly upto a 
whale. 

Let not the modern paintings of this scene mislead us; for though the creature 
encountered by that volinat whaleman of old is vaguely represented of a griffin-like 
shape, and though the battle is dep:cted on land and the saint on horseback, yet 
considering the great ignorance of those times, when the true form of the whale 
was unknown wo artists; and considering that as in Perseus’ case, St. George's 
whale might have crawled up out of the cea on the beach; and considering that 
the animal ridden by St. George might have been only a large seal, or sea-horse ; 
bearing all this in mind, it will not eppear altogether incompatible with the sacred 
segend and the ancientest draughts of the scene, to hold this so called dragon no 
other than the great Leviathar himself. In fact, placed before the strict and 
wae J truth, this whole story will fare like that fish, flesh, and fowl idol of the 

hilistines, Dagon by name; who being planted before the ark of Israel, his horse’s 
head and both the palms of his bands fell off from him, and only the stump or fishy 
‘part of him remained, Thus, then, one of our own noble stamp, even a whaleman, 
is the tutelary guardian of England; and by gvod rights, we harpooneers of Nan- 
tucket should be enrolled in the most noble order of St. George And therefore, 
let not the knights of that honourable company (none of whom I venture to say, have 
ever had to do with a whale like their great patron), let them never eye a 
Nantucketer with disdain, since even in our woollen frocks and tarred trowsers 
we are much better entitled to St George's decoration than they. 

Whether to admit Hercules amung us or not, concerning this I long remained 
dubious: for though according tw the Greek mythologies, that antique Crockett 
and Kit Carson—that brawny doer of rejoicing good deeds, was swallowed down 
and thrown up by a whale; stili, whether that stricly makes a whaleman of him, 
that might be mooted. It nowhere appears that he ever actually harpooned bis 
fish, unless, indeed, from the inside. Nevertheless, he may be deemed a sort of 
involuntary whaleman; at any rate the whale caught him, if he did noc the whale. 
I claim him for one of our cian. 

But, by the best contradictory authorities, this Grecian story of Hercules and the 
whale is considered to Le derived from the still more ancient Hebrew story of 

onah and the whale; and vice versa ; certainly they are very similar. If I claim 
the demi-god then, why not the prophet ? 


Mr. Melville has crowded together in a few prefatory pages s 
large collection of brief and pithy extracts from authors innumerable, 
such as one might expect as headings for chapters. We do not like the 
innovation. It is having oil, mustard, vinegar, and pepper served 
up as a dish, in place of being scieatifically administered sauce- wise. 

Tue PHILosopHY OF THE Mecnanics or Nature. By Z. Allen. 
lbid. Appl-ton.—In our capacity of reviewers we are often called upon 
to notice—we cannot in fairness say criticise—books, of the subject of 
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| which we have but little knowledge and with which we have no intel- 


lectual sympathy. So far as History, Romance, or Biography, Poetry 
or the Drama, or the Belles Lettres in general are concerned, we are 
able to form some opinion—but when scientific works are in question, 


' we must plead our ignorance of such,matters, and refuse to commit our- 


selves by any opinion on their merits or demerits. Soin the present 
instance all we can do is to allude to the elegant quarto which heads 
this paragraph, and say that it appears to be a philosophical attempt 


| Appleton-—Mr, Gladstone’s two letters to the Ear! of Aberdeen, on the 
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, to investigate the sources of natural action. Electricity, Dynamics, 
Magnetism, Galvanism and Steam are discussed, with a thousand kin- 
dred topics coming within the range of the subject, but without the 
rapge of our previous studies. The volume is beautifully printed, and 
profusely illustrated by well-executed cuts and diagrams, Most of 
these are hieroglyphical, but they will doubtless be familiar to seienti- 
fic readers, to whom we commend the book. 

Tue Natrurat History or tHe Human Species. By Lieut.-Col. 
Chas. Hamilton Smith. Boston, 1851. Gould & Lincoln.—Here is 
another book of which we are unable to give more than a passing no- 
tice, though it discusses at length a fruitful and interesting topic. At- 
tention has of late years been called to the unity or otherwise, of our 
race, and many learned disquisitions have been written by distinguish- 
ed savans on both sides of the question, allusion to whose works is made 
in the American Editor’s preface. The author of the volume before us 
adopts the opinions which Professor 4 gassiz,Van Amringe, and others 
have laboured to maintain, viz: the non-anity of the human species. The 
arguments on both sides are laid down in full and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusion in the matter. The work is full of interest, 
and can hardly fail to attract attention, even from those who do not 
agree with its author. And so we leave it, believing ourselves, in the 
words of Pope, that 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Tue Women 6¥ Earty Curistianity. /Vew York. 1862. Ap- 
pleton. The religious, equally with the gay world, has its season of 
festivity, of which the interchange of gifts is one of the pleasantest and 
most graceful accompaniments. For the latter we have domestic and 
foreign Books of Beauty, Picturesque Annuals, and a host of alluring 
publications ; the former seems to have been taken under the special 
care of the Messrs. Appleton. Year by year, latterly, they have issu- 
ed some joint production of Art and Piety, enlisting Painters and Cler- 
gymen in the cause. For the approaching holidays, the splendid quarto 
before us has been put forth, under the editorial care of the Rev. J, A. 
Spencer, and it contains from sundry clerical pens brief sketches of the 
lives of some of the women mentioned in our heading. Amongst them 
are the Empress Helena, St. Agnes, and St. Cecilia; and amongst the 
literary contributors are the Rey. Drs. Kip, Sprague, and Paterson 
and the Rev. Samuel Osgood. The illustrations, seventeen in number, 
are French line engravings, after French original drawings, by Schop- 
pin, Landelle, Dubufe, Tony Johannot,and others. The best executed 
are the imaginary or legendary portraits of St. Cecilia, Martha, and St. 
Agnes, by Landelle; Schoppin’s St. Genevieve ; and Dubufe’s Monica, 
wrongly lettered as Lydia. Tony Johannot’s Adelaide is boldly engra- 
ved, but this celebrated book-illustrator scarcely comes up to bis rep- 
utation. The volume is beautifully printed. 

Tux Eventnc Boox. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Ibid. Scribner. 
A certain jaunty air in the getting upof this octavo, and the adjunct 
of half-a-dozen illustrations of modérate merit, probably class it with 
the ornamental publications of the season. The «i/ias, or second title, 
fitly describes its claim to notice—it is “‘ Fireside Talk on Morals and 
Manners, with Sketches of Western Life.” And dipping into it here 
and there, we find the authoress in the full display of her habitual 
qualifications—and although she sometimes roundly abuses our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, we must say that she rarely does it in an 
ill-natured, envious spirit; and further, that she takes her own to 
task in an equally candid style. Lively, entertaining, sensible, and 
soundly moral, we commend, without any reserve, this lady’s last pro- 
duction. 

IconocrarHuic Encyciorpepia. Ibid. R. Garrigue. This volum- 
inous, able, and interesting work is now completed, and we recommen 
it accordingly to the fostering care of the public. ‘ 

IntustRATED Arias. Ibid. John Tallis & Co. This great work, 
under the able editing of Montgomery Martin, progresses rapidly and 
satisfactorily. It is a pleasure to record one’s continued sense of itg 
efficiency and neatness. 





Books Recetvep —Ollendorff s Método para aprender el Inglés, and key to it 
secutions of the Neapolitan Government. J. L. Nichols, Newsboy. The Yous. 
Christian, by Jacob Abbott: a new edition. Harpers.—Legends of the Flowers 

by Susan Pindar. Appleton.—Banker’s Magazine for Sorestube J. Smit 

Homons. Boston. —The Knickerbocker, for November. Hueston.—The Demo- 
cratic. Kettell—The Westminster end Quarterly for October. Scott —Cecilia 
Howard, by T S. Arthur, Peterson, Phila. 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


In passing through Lafayette Place a few days ago, the building un- 
der process of construction for this Library was partially examined. 
It is now being plastered, and will be ready for occupation in the course 
of next Spring. Its dimensions are 65 feet front and 120 deep, and it 
covers the whole lot. Itis 70 feet high, and is buil: of brick, with a 
basement faced with brown stone, and is without pretension in its archi- 
tecture. The rear of the buiiding is devoted to the purpose of a Lec- 
ture Room, and its walls are lower than those of the main structure, so 
that light and air are admitted from the front and rear, and also from 
the top, into the Library Room, which constitutes nearly the whole of 
the interior of the main structure. The floor of this room is elevated 
about twenty feet from the ground, and is ascended by means of a wide 
stone stair case, which rises from the vestibule of the building and ter- 
minates in the centre of the Library. Having reached this point in the 
large room, one stands immediately under the dome, which lets down 
a flood of light on the main floor, and on the gallery, situated midway 
between it and the roof. From the sepenes of frequent light columns 
reaching from the main floor to the dome, and s :pporting pertially the 
gallery it would seem that the shelves fur books are to reach from those 
columns to the wall, at right angles to the wall, and thus form al- 
coves on each floor, opening towards the light and closed on three sides, 
in which a person consulting the books may ensconce himself. The fea- 
ture about the po | most to be commended, considering the uses to 
which it is to be applied, and the importance of preserving the Library 

forever, is its construction in a mode to prevent injury to books, and to 
| guard against fire. The walls of the building are hollow, which per- 
mits the plastering to be laid immediately on the bricks, instead of on 
lath nailed to furring, according to thecommon practice. When furring 
is used, vermin of all descriptions are harboured between it and the 
outside wall, and all the various enemies of books embraced in that 
term, increase without the possibility of reaching them. The wood on 
which the plaster is laid, conducts fire from the basement to the roof 
with great rapidity ; and the dampness always in an outside wall, and 
from basements, is conducted into the building through the crevices al- 
weys found ina thin partition of plaster. A building with hollow walls- 
is warm in winter and cold in summer; one constructed in the usual 
manner is warm in summer and cold in winter; and if our Insurance 
Companies consulted safety in structures, they would make the premiums 
low, when constructed with hollow walls, as the fronts and rears of all 
buildings ought tobe. Mr. Charles M. Leupp is using hollow walls in 
| his wisely planned dwelling, fronting on Madison square, a structure 

which has more good points about it than any we recollect to have 
seen. 

There are two exceptions to the excellence of the mode of building 
the Library. In the first place, furring is used in the room, 
and in a small room adjoining, iastead of hollow walls; and underneath 
the Library floor, arches are constructed of wood work and plaster, in 
order to give beauty to the roofs of unimportant rooms below. It affords 
a harbouring place for vermin, and presents a convenient mode of con- 
ducting fire over the whole pipes With very little care and expense 
the main floor might have been made entirely ty weet but as itis, all 
the books may be destroyed from carelessness im handling fire in the 
Library, or from design. As to the furring, if we had any voice in the 
matter, it should be stripped off and the plaster put im : ediately on the - 
wall. It could be protected by cement wn on to the outside of the 
building with a brush, after wetting the walls, and painted with a thick 
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coat of durable psint, after it was smoothed to a proper surface. The | 
difficulty about securing cemen: to stand, results often from the imme- 
diate absorption of the moisture by the dry bricks, before the cement 
ean unite with the bricks and harden. Another difficulty results from 
not using clean, gritty sand, a material pul with lime or cement, not— 
as is supposed—for any chemical union that follows, but simply that 
when the lime itself hardens, there shall be & materia] within and about 
it as hard as itself. The lime or cement would quite as readily unite 
with brick as with sand, were the moisture properly apportioned. The 
building, we learn, is to cost, including the ground, one hundred thon- , 
sand dollars, one fourth of the sum applied by Mr. Astor to the whole 
objest. 
The chief purchases of books will be deferred until the bajlding is 
mearly ready to receive them. There are now stored in Bond street 
about 26,000 volumes, selected, it is said, with great care, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Cogswell, one of the Trustees, who is charged 
with this duty. He is now abroad engaged in maxin: further pur- 
hases 


We have no means of judging of the character of the books purchased 

except from the report made to the Legislature, which statesthat nearly 

book applied for had been furnished to applicants. From this it 
Soult seem that the Trustees intend to give to the Library that char- 
‘acter of generality, which is based upon ing all that is useful 
and interesting in every branch of knowledge. This would carry out 
the obvious intention of the donor, which he thus indicates in his will: 
—* Desiring to render a public benefit to the city of New York, and to 
contribute to the advancement of useful knowledge, and the general 
good of society, Ido,” &c. ‘* The said library is to be accessible at all 
reasonable hours and times, for genera/ use,” &>. Books and manu- 
scripts that are merely curious and rare, and acquaintance with which 
shows more the affectation of a scholar than a love for varied informa. 
tion in science and literature, ought to be rejected, as not being within 
the intention of the will. They cost teo much, and tend to promote 
mere display. 

In the month of June next the Library will probably be opened to 
the public, with 50,000 volumes of books. A very slight examination 
into the manner in which the Trustees of this fund have performed 
their trust, must satisfy any one that it has been managed with true 
wisdom, and that a proper proportion has been mainteined between the 
expenditure for building and for books. The Society Library managed 
its affairs on an injudicious scheme in this respect. The Girard fund 
was wholly squandered, through the advice of those who favoured dis- 
play, and desired to construct an elegant monument within the city 
of Philadelphia. The Astor fund has been managed for no such pur- 
pose, but rigidly to carry out the beneficent object of a far-seeing and 
gagacious man, who throughout his life demonstrated his capacity and 
his taste for enterprises of a large character, connected with the ex- 
ploration and settiement of new and extensive regions, in which he 
was far in advance of even the best statesmen of his day; but whilst 
——e great enterprises, he committed no follies of extravagance ; 
he | always to the means as well as to the end, and they were 
quaersty proportioned to each other. This quality of his mind has 

n fairly represented in the execution of his trust ; and we repeat, 
that at a time when a rivalry in extravagance is going forward in the 
domestic structures of the city, as well as those devoted to business 

rposes, and in the churches, it is highly creditable and serviceable 

witness an instance in which such views have been disregarded, and 
those only followed which promote our real stability and permanent 
‘welfare.—Journal of Commerce, 18th. inst. 
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PLUCK AND BRUTALITY. 

The two following sporting incidents are worth notice—one as show- 
ing the indomitable perseverance and courage of a low-born man ; and 
the other as evidencing the cruel and vulgar taste of a few persons 
who should be better taught. Fortunately the latter instances are be- 
comi ng more and more rare. 


Pepestrianism : 1000 mices 1n 1000 HALF-HouRs.—Some years 
since, the feat of walking one thousand miles in one thousand hours 
‘was considered next to an impossibility; but here we have to record 
the wonder doubled. This has been accomplished on the Surrey Cricket 
ground, Kennington Oval, by Richard Manks, whose feats of walking 
present instances of the capability and endurance of the human frame 
altogether unparalleled. Manks commenced this feat on Friday, the 
26th of last September; but, being suddenly attacked with diarrhea, 
he was compelled to give up on the Monday following, after having 
walked 129 miles. His surgeon ordered Manks to rest for a time to 
recruit his health and strength. This the pedestrian reluctantly 

ielded to, and for a fortnight he remained under medical treatment. 

n Friday the 10th October, he re-commenced his great task, starting 
for the first mile at four o’clock in the afternoon ; on he went, fall of 
spirit, completing his first 100 miles on Sunday evening, 12:h Oct., his 
second 100 miles at 44 min. 10 sec. past 4 o'clock on Tuesday, 14th Oct. ; 
and finally going for his 1000th mile at half-past 11 o’clock on Friday 
morning, Oct. 31. 

The weather was delightfully fine for the season up to Wednesday, 
15th October, when it rained heavily throughout the whole of the day ; 
after which it continued favourable up to Tuesday night, 28th October, 
when, at about 10 o'clock, there commenced a heavy fall of rain, which 
continued for nearly six hours: this was very trying for the almost 
worn-out pedestrian; and, although so near the finish, many persons 
were apprehensive that he would not be able to complete his task ; still 
onmeat Marks went, against the most fearful odds and obstacles; al- 
though his feet were severely blistered, his limbs in great — and he 
altogether showed the frightful effects of his incessant labour. On 
Wednesday the weather cleared up» yet the ground was slippery and 
difficult to traverse; notwithstanding his treading-path was strewed 
with sawdust, each separate mile took two or three minutes more off 
his limited period to go through, whilst his feet were covered with blis- 
ters and sores. The surgeon ordered them to be poulticed, which was 
done. Manks’s shoes were then changed and cut, to give him more 
ase, and in that state he kept on his task. During Wednesday night 
it again rained heavily, so that it was with great difficulty Manks could 
get over the ground. Thursday morning sage ood again sunshine, which 
enabled the pedestrian to proceed ; and the 1000th mile was gone over 
in 7 min. 40 sec., in the presence of upwards of 3000 spectators, besides 

@ great crowd outside the Oval. , 

© perform every 100 miles, 50 hours were required, including rest, 
meals, change of clothing, ablution, &c. The average rate of walking 
for the first miles was about 14 minutes per mile, leaving about 16 
minutes only for rest, &¢ The next 300 miles took 16 minutes on an 
av for a mile, leaving less than 14 minutes for sleep, &c. The 
third 300 miles averaged 16 min. 30 sec. per mile, allowing about 13 
minutes’ respite between each mile; and up to the finish about the 
game time per mile was taken. Every mile Manks walked measured 
1781 yards, being 21 yards beyond the requisite distance ; consequent- 
ly, to complete this monstrous feat, he went 11 miles 7 farlongs and 100 
‘yards above the stipulated 1000 miles. 

Manks’s appetite remained good, and his general health excellent ; 
ten minutes sufficed to refresh him at any one time. He partook of 
animal and other nourishing food eight or ten times during the twenty- 
four hours; including game and poultry, roast beef and steaks, mut- 
ton and chops, &c. ; eo tea he dran‘ in considerable quantities. 
Old ale was his favourite beverage; and he took tea with brandy in iv 
during the night. 

Manks bas boee heard to declare that never again will he attempt 
such a frightful feat. At half- past two o’clock on Friday morning, he 
refused to rise, cried like a child, and said to the timekeeper, ‘I shall 
walk no more,” asking, ‘‘ Do you want to kill me?” But he at length 
was induced to persevere unto the finish. 


Rerinep Sport at THE Paris Jockey Civs.—We take from a 
daily contemporary the following extraordinary account :—‘‘ The long- 
talked-of fight between Lord H.’s two owls, Iron Beak and Young, and 
twelve rats, came off at midnight on the 27th of October, in the drawing 
foom of the Jockey Club. The bets on the side of the rats, amounting 
to £1250, were ali taken by Lord H., who backed his plumed champions 
The most perfect order provelled in the drawing-room. The place of 
every spctctator was assigned to him by the judges of the battle, whose 
orders were implicitly submitted to. Lord it had on his right M. 
Méry, the poe of Marseilles, who, while the warlike preparations were 
= Sepeeviacd a dozen strophes inspired by the singular occasion. 

t t past eleven Victor Couturier introduced the rats. The 

cage in which they were contained was placed upon a table in the 

le of the room, in order that the inmates, who had fasted for twen. 
ty-four hours, might be publicly fed. The dish chosen to sustain their 
strength and apimate their ardour was a pasty of Perigord trufiles, 


In three minutes these delicacies were disposed of, with an evident 


relish and appreciation which could hardly have been predicted of 
rats. Lord H. then ordered his falooner to bring in the owls. Iron 
Beak and Young were born in Scotland, upon an estate of his Lord. 
ship’s, where for two years they inhabited an old tower, in which they 
were one day surprised and captured by William Perkes, the falconer. 
They are owls of the largest kind. They are each two feet high ; 
their eyes of a glaring transparency; their plumage a mixture of va- 
rious shades of grey; their talons remarkable for their form, strength, 
and flexibility. As the clock struck twelve, the signal for the combat 
was given. Victor Couturier let loose the twelve rats. They had pre- 
viously occupied each a separate compartment in the one, and finding 
themselves on the floor of the drawing-room, while the digestion of the 
truffles was going on, were about to fall foul of each other, when Wil- 
liam Perkes turned the two owls into the arena. At this moment a 
profound silence prevailed among the spectotors. Nothing was heard 
but the piercing cries of the rats and the gnashing of the beaks of the 
owls Iron Beak opened the war by flying at Robert Macaire, alias 
the Greek, and seizing him by the haunches, pounded him as complete- 
ly as a boa censvrictor would do a calf that he was about to swallow. 
Young at the same time as effectually disposed of the unlucky Coquard, 
alias the Book-keeper. Prince Petulant, a/ias Chamouski, Rodilard, 
alias the Vagabond, ani Brisquet, alias Cut. Knuckles, fell altogether 
upon Young and hung on to his claws. Young caused Rodilard and 
Brisquet successively to bite the dust, but Prince Petulant obstinately 
renewed his attacks upon Young’s teriors, and broke his thigh in 
two places. By this time Iron Bea had slain Voltaire, a/ias the Ene- 
my of Obscurity ; the brave Rafapoil, alias the Vexer, and Darkness, 
alias the Pancake-eater. But he had sustained the injury of a broken 
claw. The chances were now nearly equal. The two owls were seri- 
ously wounded, but five rats only, more or less injured, survived. The 
interest of the battle was at this moment atits height ; Poulastrol, alias 
the Wigmaker, who had hitherto cowered in a corner as if ashamed of 
himself, suddenly rushed upon Youug, threw him upon his side, and 
literally ate out his eyes. The owl uttered a horrible scream, but 
in his dying struggles tore open the bowels of Paulastrol with his 
beak, and the two enemies expired side by side at the same moment. 
Iron Beak was now singly opposed to Toulouron, alias the Brush- 
maker, the Marquis, alias Hide your-Love, the Parisian, alias the 
Chaffer, and Prince Petulant. ‘he latter, who had eaten more trufles 
than any other rat, was furious beyond measure. He clung to the 
sound leg of Iron Beak, and continued to gnaw it, while the owl kill- 
ed all the remaining rats. Of all the gallant combatants, ron Beak, 
the owl, and Prince Petulant, the rat, alone survived, both mortally 
wounded, disabled, but still flashing sparks of fury at each other 
from theireyes. The judges at this stage declared the battle a drawn 
one for the present, but decided that the stakes are to be handed to 
the owner of the combatant who shall live thelongest. Upon this an- 
nouncemen®, Victor Couturier carried off Prince Petulant to be doctor- 
ed and nursed. William Perkes, the falconer, took care of Iron Beak, 
and the backers on cither side are now awaiting with anxiety the re 
sult of the skill of the respective medical attendants of the mutilated 
heroes.” 

—_—@———— 


Tue Law or Domestic Storms.—Whilst scientific men are very 
laudably devoting themselves to the study of storms in general, we 
propose py meg | that particular branch of the subject which is 
*pP teable to every-day life; for a knowledge of the theory and causes 
of domestic storms must be useful to all classes of the community. 

It was on contemplating the ruin caused by a domestic hurricane, in 
the midst of China, that the writer first conceived the idea of givi.g his 
head to a subject about which his head had been broken more than once, 
though he had never before thought of collecting together the results 
of his experience. He had observed that the various domestic storms 
he had encountered, as mate of a very troublesome craft, though some- 
times sudden and furious, had generally some determin -d cause, and fre- 
quently took the same direction, by concentrating towards himself all 
their violence. He resolved, therefore, on keeping a log, or journal, 
in which he noted down, from hoar to hour, the state of tle craft to 
which he acted as mate—with the nominal rank of commander. He 
described her condition under a slight breeze, her behaviour in rough 
weather, the effect produced upon her by all sorts of airs ; and, in fact, 
he collected such information, that he thought any judicious mate, at- 
tached to a similar craft, would find little difficulty in her manage- 
ment. 

One of the curiosities of this domestic experience, is the fact, that the 
same hurricanes prevail at about the same periods of the year; and it 
is remarkable, that though the wind seems to be raised with immease 
difficulty about Christmas time, domestic storms are most prevalent at 
that period. 

These storms are not felt to operate severely on those who are provid- 
ed with a heavy balance, which prevents the agitating influence of those 
fearful ups and downs which are met with at the time alluded to. 
Those who are protected by the shelter of a bank are comparatively 
safe in these storms; though the less substantial craft, unable to meet 
an unusually heavy draft, will frequently be found incapable of keep- 
ing the head above water. 

fe is a singular fact, that domestic, like other storms, prevail in cir- 
cles; and, indeed, there is no circle in which they are not to be found ; 
for they visit the family circle, the higher circles, and the lower circles, 
with almost equal regularity. 

A thorough understanding of the domestic hurricane is of course 
invaluable to a master having the charge of one of the weaker vessels, 
for it enables him to perceive the storm coming on, and to pass out of 
it. A domestic storm is generally preceded by a great deal of puffing 
and blowing, which leads more or less gradually to a regular blow up; 
and the craft will frequently begin to heaveinevery direction. Some 
masters endeavour to meet the sturm by heaving to; but this often 
doubles, without subduing, its violence. The damage done during a 
domestic storm of this nature is always very great, and a family wreck 
is not unfrequently the sad consequence. 

The numerous different airs that prevail, and form, as it were, the 
elements of a domestic storm, would form a long and lamentable chap- 

ter of themselves; but we give the heads of a few of the principal. 

Sometimes a storm begins with trifling airs, but these often increase 
suddenly to a squall of the most alarming character. Sometimes a 
storm commences with vapours, which by degrees dissolve into moist- 

ure, and a squall springs up, accompanied by torrents of tears rushing 
down the face of nature, or ill-nature, with fearful fury. A storm of 
tnis kind passes over more quickly than some of the other sorts, though 
the craft often goes right over on her beam-ends; and, under these 
circumstances, if allowed to lay-to for a time, she will most probably 
right of herself, without the mate or master tuking any trouble. If he 
is timid, he will probably begin to try and bring the craft round, by 
taking her out of stays, cutting away her rigging, or some other des- 
perate process; but the best way is to leave her alone, though it is 
sometimes justifiable to dip her jib well into the water, for the purpose 
of keeping her steady. If the domestic storm threatens to be disugree- 
ably durable, and the squall contiuses, it may be advisable to lower 
the gaff, by ao the throat-rope or cap-string under the jaws, and 
make all taut and quiet. This process is termed, in nautical phrase- 
ology, bending a spunker ; and there is no doubt that the most formida- 
ble spanker may be bent by a firm adoption of the plan suggested. If 
she labours much, you can ease the throat-rope, so as to give room for 
everything to work fairly aloft ; but if you see a squall getting up, clew 
her down imniediately.— Punch. 


A CHEMICAL Preventive Force Wanrenv.—Keenly alive to the 
welfare of ovr country, we are sorry to hear that the moral health of 
the metropolis, and, indeed, of the nation in general, has sadly declin- 
ed during the last fortnight. We understand that the Lancet’s expo- 
sures of the horrid adulterations of tea have been followed by an ex- 
tensive relinquishment of the Chinese infusion for the more exciting 
beverage of Cognac and other kindred spirits. A great diminution has 
taken place in the totality of teetotalism, and a large increase in the 
amount of five shilling fines: not to mention other shocking results 
consequent on an immense number of the disciples of Father Mathew 
having gone over to Bacchus. 

Perhaps the Government msy not exactly deserve to be impeached 
for having permitted this state of things; but they might have foreseen 
and provided against it. Still, better late than never: but it will soon 
be too late: and not only that, but if they do not mind what they are 
about, they will have every man, woman, and child inthe kingdom 
abstaining from all exciseable articles that are capable of adulteration 
—to the fearful detriment of the revenue. 

Why is our tea black-leaded? Why is our morning and evening 
draught qualified with catechu ; coloured with turmeric and Prussian 
blue? Why are we condemned to moisten our own with infusion of 





prepared by that worthy successor of Vatel, the head cook of the club 





China clay? Why must the sweepings of silkworms’ cages mingle in 


our breakfast-cup? Simply because there are not proper officers a: 
pointed at the d t Custom-Houses to detect and check the impor. 
tation of adulterated articles of food. 

We swarm with excisemen of every species, each consuming the rey. 
enue which he is paid to secure, and inflicting more or less annoyance 
in his vocation. Our coasts, to resist the intrusion of undutiful brandy 
are lined with a preventive force, much more than sufficient to defend 
them from the French. Shoals of Custom-House officers lie in wait for 
every one who enters our ports, and keep you yy half the day to 
feel your prasees or rummage your carpet-bag for a few cigars. 

Why all this trouble, to keep a little contraband tobacco out of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and no care to prevent the introduction of black 
lead, and Prussian blue, in large quantities, into the interiors of her 
subjects? 

These questions are suggested by an article in the Liverpool Journal, 
complaining that at Liverpool, that enormous inlet for imports (at pre, 
sent largely adulterated,) the Customs are unprovided with a Chemist, 
whose business it might and ought to be, to search the various articles 
imported by testing them for rubbish and poison. 

As our Customs establishment is a common nuisance to the commer- 
cial world, a pest to travellers, and an object of detestation to every- 
body but those employed in it, and as it probably costs trice the 
amount that would be lost by the smuggling it prevents, the only satis- 
factory reason for its maintenance, that can be Conceived by the think- 
ing mind, is, that it affords scope for patront.ge. This last considera- 
tion may perhaps induce the Government—however indifferent in res- 
pect of Prussian blue. or anything else in connexion with tea, so long 
as the whole pays duty—to add to the Custom- House officials, at Liver- 
poo!, and elsewhere, a Chemical Officer, to be employed as a Preventive 
against that sort of smuggling by which our food and medicines are 
poisoned and polluted.—Jbid. 





EpucaTion in THE Anmy.—Punch is happy to hear that the system 
of educating the Army answers exceedingly well, and that the candi- 
dates answer so well the questions proposed to them, that it is in con- 
templation co submit to the growing intellects of the rising military 
oe something of a more difficult nature than has yet been of- 
fered. 

Their advance in tables has been so rapid that those who used once 
to understand Lothing beyond the billiard table and the mess table, have 
their minds now furnished with half-a-dozen tables besides, including 
the multiplication table, the interest table, and a quantity of other ta- 
bles, the leaves of which have been furnished from the books of the 
best authorities. 

The following are a few suggestions thrown out for the benefit of 
those who are entrusted with the delicate task of teaching the young 
military idea to do something more than shoot, which was formerly his 
sole accomplishment.—If fourteen pounds make oue stone, how many 
stones will make one stone wall ?—If five yards and « half make a Pole, 
what is the height of a Hungarian ?—Test with two birds the accurac 
of the arithmetical eo Ee that thirty and a quarter square yar 
will make one perch, 
there are sixteen nails in one yard, how is it that there ought never to 
be more than five nails in a foot?—If a certain number of hogsheads 
make a pipe, is it possible, with any quantity of bird’s eye, to make a 
cigar ?—If the earth takes twenty-four hours to get round the sun, how 
many hours wi!l it take for a son to get round an angry father ?—Re- 
duce pounds to shillings, by billiards, brandy-and- water, and cigars.— 
If fifty-four gallons make one hogshead, how much pig-headedness will 
be necessary to make one butt?—If twelve dozen make a gross, how 
many dezen make a publican’s score ?—If seventy-two words are re- 
quired in common law to make a sheet, how is it that one word will 
sometimes make a wet blanket, when a favour is being asked ?—If four 
journeymen dyers earn three pounds a day by dyeing, and spend it all, 
what does it cost each man to live ?—Jbid. 


Satine Wairresses.—When Meyerbeer introduced a skating scene 
into his last opera, the ‘‘ Prophéte,” it was a matter of dispute whether 
this piece of stage effect was original or not: a little inquiry proved 
the negative, but gave another illustration of the adage that ‘ nothing 
is so new as what has been forgotten.” Old playgoers recalled a sim- 
ilar scene in a pantomime produced some twenty years ago. Butthe 
machinist whom the Berlin composer consulted might have formed the 
idea in daily, or rather nightly, practice, much nearer home. Ina 
beer-house, called the Corso Halle, near the Fischer Bruche, in Berlin, 
the guests are waited upon by three or four young women on skates ! 
The moment acustomer takes a seat, one of the damsels darts from the 
end of the room, skims over the floor, describes clever curves round the 
end of a tabie, or a cluster of chairs, brings herself up at the moment 
he thinks it inevitable she must glide over his toes, and requests to 
know his wishes. It is, of course, a seide/ of the best ‘* Bavarian”—a 
wave of the short petticoat, like the tail ofa disappearing mermaid, and 
the Hebe of the Corso is gone! She often collects several orders in the 
course of a round or from a single group; and willskute back with any 
number of glass pint pots of beer in both hands, without disturbing a 
flake of froth. Except from the rattling noise produced, the motion is 
as good an imitation of skating as can be conceived. To the curious 
stranger no secret is made of the mechanism employed; small iron 
wheels, let into the sole of a strong but neatly-fitting pair of boots, is 
all the mystery ; but to move about in them easily, and even gracefully, 
requires much practice. It is also more fat.guing than walking; and 
towards midnight, when it may be assumed each waitress has skated 
several miles, they look rather weary. 

In these Berlin beer-houses, there is a continual endeavour to at- 
tract custom by some odd expedient, the usual resource is a novelty 
in the costumes of the waitresses. Last winter there was a run on 
fays, or fairies. The etheriality was imperfectly represented by a pair 
of miniature gauze wings, symbdlic pinions, out of all proportion to the 
substantial shoulders to which they were often affixed. Before that, 
the Turkish costume, Bloomerism anticipated, was in vogue; but it did 
not teke well: the Polish, or ‘‘ Polka” dress, did better, and also 
something that was called Circassian, but which might have been Nu- 
bian for anything to public knew to the contrary. Lately a “ spirited 
proprietor,” speculating on the weakness of the Berliners for things 
military, has put his damsels into uniform, as far as it can be done 
without dispensing with the petticoat, the police allowing no assumption 
of male costume by the other sex. There is a hussar, all fur cap, 
braided jacket, looking what the “‘daughter of the regiment” might 
have been, had fate thrown that young lady into the light cavalry in- 
stead of the line. A second uniform may pass for nondescript ; a third 
is meant for a cuirassier, with helmet and steel breastplate, the last 
borrowed from the stores of the property room, and giving the wearer 
the appesrance of Joan of Arc reduced to the tap-room. For all this, 
less finery and better beer would often be an infinite improvement ; but 
no amount of competition will bring the Germans up to XXX, and the 
glory of brown stout in pewter. 





Mr. Hawes anv Mr. F. Peex —Last Saturday evening the few 
quidnuncs who were lounging in the at present dull clab- houses at the 
West-end of the town were, as the penny-a-liners phrase it, “ thrown 
into a state of the greatest excitement,” bat not, however, of er. 
nation, by the announcement of the very unexpected recruit gained by 
the Whig Ministry in the person of Mr. Frederick Peel. This 7: 
was perfectly unexpected. No preliminary paragraphs had heral 
it No suspicious coquettings had attracted curiosity, No anonymous 
whisperings had buzzed about in Pall-Mall. All at once, like a pan- 
tomime trick, out went Mr. Hawes by one door, and in bounced Mr. 
Peel by another. As for the party called the Peelites, they were as 
much taken by surprise as the rest of the world. Although, by-the-by, 
the truth is, that, as Wilkes told George III., he never was a Wilkeite, 
so Mr. Peel has never been a Peelite. Like his father io this respect, 
I understand that the new Under-Secretary to the Colonies is excessive 
ly reserved as to his opinions. He keeps himself, in common phrase, 
to himself; and it is popularly reported that the first intimation which 
the members of his family received of his accession to office was | 
newspaper record of the change. Meantime, Mr. Hawes has slippe 
into a quiet life; and I should think he would enjoy it. Never was 
good-humoured and painstaking little gentleman 80 dreadfully bela- 
boured and universally abused as Mr. Hawes has been fer the last vat 
or three years. Every colony furnished a rod, and every sea aftorde 
pickle, and they were ail laid ruthlessly into the unhappy ee 
partly for his own alleged demerits, partly for those of his o - 
master. In fact, if ever there was a House of Commons whipping: boy, 
that boy was Mr. Hawes. As our ancient monarchs were freee 
through the Latin and Greek, not to say English, grammars, by a: 
so has the noble Colonial Secretary been scourged through ot “4 
of our possessions, in the hardly-used person of his ar ¢ 
the Lower House. Mr. Hawes now, however, slips comfortably 0 





the ring, and into one of those good, quiet berths, of which nobody hears, 





and that two gallons will make one peck.—If 
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ccopt OR a change of occupants, the lucky holders of which bother 
themselves abcut no Ministerial revolutions, and laugh at general elec- 
tions; Prepare no speeches, and puzzle their brains about no policies; 
put saunter down, when it pleases them, to a magnificently. equipped 
office, and listlessly taking up the emblazoned almanac, pleasantly 
pote the diminishing nv nber of weeks to quarter-day.—Town Taik, 1st 
inst. 

Tue Discovery or Giraciers in New Zeavann.—The following 
account of the discovery of glaciers at an elevation of 2,000 feet, at 
Milford Haven, west coast of the Middle Island, New Zealand, is from 
s letter received from Dr. Lyall, surgeon of H M. steam vessel Acheron, 
Captain Stokes, employed in surveying the coasts in that locality. The 
writer is known to many of our readers as a zealous naturalist, who 
sccompanied Sir James Clarke Ross during his three adventurous south 

lar expeditions :—*‘ Milford Haven, New Zealand, 13th March, 1851 
ince my last date we have been in two or three sounds, where the 
water was so deep that we had to let go the anchor close to the shore, 
and then make fast to the trees by hawsers. In one place we had three 
anchors down, and a cable fast to the trees from each quarter. We 
spent about a fortnight in the celebrated Dusky Bay, ot Cook. The 
harbour we are now in is one of the most remarkable [ have ever seen. 
It is about nine or ten miles deep, and not above a mile or two across 
at the widest part. The entrance is narrow, and immediately on enter- 
ing you have immense precipices of 3,000 feet, towering right over head, 
on both sides. As we went in, the engineer could see the mountains 
on both sides at once, from the stoke-hole of the steamer. I wish you 
were here to take some sketches of thescenery. The hillssurrounding the 
harbour vary in he ght from upwards of 4,000 to near 7,000 feet, and 
on many of them unbroken streams of water are seen, originating at @ 
height of 4.000 to 5,000 feet. There is one large waterfall on the side 
of the sound 1,200 feet, and a fine one close to where the ship is, be- 
tween 400 to 500 feet. There are glaciers in the cleft, near the tops of 
some of the mountains. I succeeded yesterday in getting to the lowest 
of them, which I calculated to be about 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. I had a tremendous scramble at one place, having to surmount 
an almost perpendicular precipice of about 1,200 feet. I was amply 
rewarded for my trouble, however, by the number of new plants | found 
beside the glacier.” It may be remembered that Mr. Darwin noticed 
the curious phenomenon of glaciers descending to the level of the sea in 
the Gulph of Penas, on the similarly mountainous and stormy west 
eoast of Patagonia (lat. 48 deg. 8.); and no one can compare the opposite 
east and west coasts of Scotland, Ireland, Norway and Sweden, South 
America, and Tasmania, respectively, with those of the New Zealand 
islands, without being struck with the similarity of their prominent 
features. The eastern side in all these cases is tolerably continuous in 
outline—flatter, drier, and more sunny; while the western, which is 
the windward, is, on the contrary, indented by fingering fiords, running 
deep into the beart of the country, which is mountainous, perennially 
humid, foggy, rugged, and boisterous, more uniform in temperature, 
and rarely visited by the sun’s rays —London paper. 








KossuTH’s PERSONAL APPEARKANCE.—He stands sbout 5 feet 8 inch- 
es in height, has a slight and apparently not strongly knit frame, and 
is a little round shouldered. His face is rather oval ; a pair of blueish- 
grey eyes, which somewhat reminded me of O’Connell’s in expression, 
well set beneath a full and arched brow, give an animated and intelli- 
gent look to his countenance. His forehead, high and broad, is deeply 
wrinkled, and time bas just begun to grizzle a head of straight dark 
hair, and to leave a bald spot behind. Tie has not got the true Hung- 
arian nose, but it is a fair well-formed feature,—such as a French 

ssport would describe as moyen; a thick moustache nearly covers 

is mouth, except when he speaks or smiles, and unites with beard and 
whisker in a full flock of dark hair falling down from his chin. The 
wee are singularly unlike him ia either person or expression. 
hether from his recent captivity or from cozstitutional causes, there 
is somehow an air of lasssitude in his look, to which the fatigues of his 
voyage not improbably contributed. Altogether he gives one the 
idea of a man of thought rather than of a manof action; there is a spec- 
ulative air in his face, mingled with some degree of mel+ncholy, 
which would mark him for a visionary or theoretical enthusiast rather 
than for a great leader or a soldier. He was very plainly attired ina 
dark green frock-coat with a little silk braid at the back and edges, and 
wore a common low-crowned square felt hat * * * * His voice is 
dear and distinct, but rather deep and monotonous, like that of a man 
who has used it up in public speaking. His utterance is energetic, his 
accent wonderfully good, but he seems sometimes embarrassed with too 
— words, sometimes at a loss for any suitable to express his precise 
eas. shite Sisiy 
Frencu PATRONAGE OF THE DRrama.—The President of the Republi 
has approved of a decree by the ex- Minister of the Interior, M. Leon 
Faucher, dated Oct. 12, by which it is decided, in order to remove the 
complaints made of the immoral and dangerous political tendency, and 
the literary imperfection, of a great number of theatrical pieces, that 
the following prizes shall be annually given :— 

A sum of 5000 francs to the author of a successful dramatic work in 
four or five acts, in prose or verse, represented at the Théatre Frangais, 
and which shall be moral in character and brilliant in execution. —A 
eum of 3000 francs to a piece of the like character, of less than four 
acts, represented with success at the same theatre.—A sum of 5000 
francs to the author of a work in four or five acts, in prose or verse, re- 
presented with success in any theatre in Paris, or even if given for the 
first time in a provincial theatre, ‘‘ which shall be of a nature to serve 
in the instruction of the labouring classes, by the propagation of sound 
ideas and the spectale of good examples.”— A sum of 3000 francs tothe 
author of any such piece of less than four acts, represented with suc- 
cess in any Parisian or provincial theatre.—A commission, consisting 
of the director of the department of the fine arts, of four members of 
the academy, and of four members of the commission of the theatres, 
is to make a report on ihe pieces to be recompensed, and the Minister is 
to choose the author from the list it is to present. The funds are to be 
taken from the subvention of the Théatre Frangais, and from the bud- 
get of the fine arte. -e 


Sir James Granam versus Dr. Canpiisu.—It seems that the 
tribute of regard that was paid to Sir James Graham the other day, by 
making him a burgess of Aberdeen, has given mortal offence to Dr. 
Candlish, who is, it appears, on a crusade in the north at present. ‘he 
Rev. Doctor, at a meeting of the Scottish Reformation Society on Mon- 
- last, took occasion to say, in the course of a long speech on the Pa- 
pal a ion, that he thought when the Corporation of Aberdeen 
were giving the highest honour in their power to bestow, to the man 
of all others who had set himself up as the leading opponent of the 
measure demanded by the vote of the country, at least some explana- 
tion or protest was required from the Protestants of Aberdeen, to 
show that the Town Council did not, at least on that point, speak the 
sentiments of the community. There might be other grounds on which 
the freedom of the City could be conferred on Sir James Graham, but 
it did strike a stranger as noticeable, that such an honour should be 
paid to him (Sir James Graham) just after finishing a session of labo- 
rious, indefatigable, and persevering opposition to a measure which all 
the Protestants of the country desired to see carried out.— Scotsman. 





SPANISH Banpirri.—An act of great audacity was lately perpetra- 
near Avila, a town about thirty leagues from Madrid, on the road to 
Seville. At about nine in the morning, on a Sunday, six men, well 
armed and mounted, took possession of @ small inn by the roadside, 
and, after having made their arrangements, stopped and robbed every 
person that passed. By five in the evening they had about 100 horses 
or mules shut up within a narrow space, and 43 persons tied hand and 
foot. They did not maltreat any one, and even gave their prisoners 
some food. Near the close of the day a post chaise passed, containing 
two men, ladies, aud a child. They rifled these travellers completely, 
taking away even the ladies’ mantles and bonnets. At last, when 


An Incipent in State Lire.—On the 22nd ult., the Dowager 
Grand Duchess and the Archduchess Maria Louisa (Napoleon's widow) 


alight, in order, they said, to convey into town one of their comrades 


them to understand who they were. All, however, was useless; the 
soldiers drew their bayonets und took possession of the carriage. The 
august ladies having alighted sought refuge in all haste in an adjoining 


tearing the cushion of the carriage with their bayonets, rushed towards 
the house in which the Princesses had found shelter, and strove to break 
in the door, uttering the most frightful threats and curses. Fortunately 
some neighbours assembled and put tie assailants to flight. Several of 
them were afterwards arrested by the police. During the scufile the 
people cried—** It is full time to rid the country of that canaille.” A 
detachment of cavalry soon after came up and restored order. 





Beet-Roor SuGar in IRELAND.—The question as to the practica- 
bility of a profitable manufacture of beetroot sugar in Ireland is likely 
to be brought to a test within a very short time. It ap ars that about 
500 statute acres of beetroot have been grown in the Queen's County, 
which has been contracted for at 15s. per ton, to be delivered at a sugar 
factory constructed at Mountmellick, to go into operation about the 
middle of next month. The sugar beet has not hitherto been much 
grown in Ireland, but the result of the season’s experience is, that it 
pee: fully as large a crop as the common cattle beet, and that it will 

e & profitable cultivation at from 10s. to12s. per ton. The return as 
regards quantity is more favourable than on the continect, and the re- 
lative proportion of saccharine matter in the root is also alleged to be 
gre.ter. 





Cyecss. 


PROBLEM No. 155. sy C. D. 
BLACK. 





drove ou: of Florence, in a Court carriage, by the eae = ~ es T one ofa Commmnitive oy apurpose she 
They were scarcely a mile out of town when some dru strian | of influential gendemen eountri. 6 

soldiers stopped the carriage, and ordered their Royal Highnesses to | Staunton, the eminent Chesep (tel ag FN acknowledgement of his well- 
Chess, and a taste for is 
who was ur! Je to stand on his legs. The Grand Duchess and her com | with instructions to that 


. . all such contributions as the Amateurs of the United States, or others, may d vote 
panion endeavoured, by addressing those soldiers in German, to give | for the furtherance of said object. Cc. H STaNLeYy - 


house, of which they precipitately closed the door. The soldiers, after mon'als. is desirous of forming en engagement as Tutor 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 


O AMERICAN CHESS AMATFURS.—Having had the honour to be nominated as 
pur pose uf carrying Out the project entertained by a number 
presenting a suitable memurw: to Mr Howard 


nowledge cf U game 
tice, it is my duty to state tha’ I shail be end) - ang 
1, to receive, acknowledge, and forward to the proper quarter, 


November 2vth, 1851. Albion Office, New-York. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took bi ssica 
honours, now in Holy Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provid wh Tent 
, Or Master in a School or College. 





Address B. C. at the office of this Journal. 


= . ——- —__—_—-—_ 





MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Waadesforde has returned to the City, aud may be found at the above address, 








WV ANTED--No. 51 of the “ Albion” for 1818, for which twenty-five cents will be paid 
on delivery at the office of tnisJournal. =’ ’ 








for LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
J.J. Comstock.—This ship will depart with the Mails for Europe post on 
Saturday, November the 22nd, et 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the tuvot of Canal: street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All levers and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
Por freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance os comfort. . 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer 4TLANTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 6th of December. 





PARISIAN LADY, perfectly mistress of her native language, as spoken in the first 

circles. who bas been engaged in Tuition in this city for the past year, isdesirouso f 

incre asing the number of her pupils, having a few hours of each day uxemployed. She can 
reter to families of high respectability. Address M. L., No, 33 Eas: 24th Street. nove—4t 





AYBER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


- OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS BRONCHITIS, WHOO 
i COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, : ead 


This invainable remedy for al! diseases of the Throat and Lungs, bas attained a cele brity 
from its remarkable cures, never eqallei by any medicine before. Uther preparations. 
have shown themseives - and sometimes etfected ootable cures, but none has ever 
so fully won the confid of oer ity where it is knowa. After years of trial in 
every climate, the results have ind poy | 8 own it to possess a mastery over this dan- 
gorees a which could not to attract the attention of Physicians, patients, 
an4 tue public at large. 

See the state nents, not of obscure individuals and from far distaut places, but of men who 
are known and respected throughout the country. 

The widely celebrate i surgeon, Dr Valentine Mott, of Yew York City, says: “ It 
me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of ‘ Aver’s CHerry Pecrora.,’ which I con 
sider peculisrly adapied to cure diseases ot the throat and lungs.” 

Dr. Perkins, the venerable President of the Vermont Medica! College, one of the em inent- 
ly learned physicians of this country, writes, the Cuerry Pecrorat is extensively used in 
oe section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of its happy effects upon pulmo nary 

lseases. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM WO, 154. 


Black. 
Q interposes. 
Anything. 


White, 
1 BtoK R7ch, 
2 Kt to Kt5. 
3 Ktto Q 6 checkmate. 





To CorreEsPponDENTs.—Sir G. S.—Your communication has been received 
with pleasure. You will observe by reference to another column, that C. H. 8. 
has already taken action in the matter of the Staunton Memorial. 


MATCH OF CHESS BETWEEN PARIS anv Lonwon sy Ecvecrric Tecnurnarn 
—At the suggestion of Mr. Staunton, an experiment the most interesting perhaps 
ever attempted in connexion with Chess is about to be carried out. This is no 
other than playing a match between this country and France through the medium 
of the Electric Telegraph. Amidst the many wonders of this marvellous age, a 
match of Chess played between two capitals three hundred miles asunder, and se- 
parated by the ocean, is surely not the least. Nor is this the only astonishing fea- 
ture of the undertaking, for the telegraphic communication is now completed to 
many of the chief continental cities, and as each move from London to Paris, and 
vice versa, will be instantly telegraphed on to Prussia, Austria, &c., it will abso- 
lutely he a game of chess played between England and France, with the rest of 
Europe looking on!! The patentees of this submarine electric telegraph have 
offered every facility for carrying out this novel scheme, and the committee of the 
Tournament have liberally given fifty guineas as a compliment to the winners. In 
Paris too, as the following communication shows, the idea is most favourably look- 
ed upon, so that we entertain but little doubt of its complete success :— 


Paris, Oct. 25, 1851. 

My Dear Sir,—I have the honour to ackrowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 17th. I hastened to communicate your project of playing a match at Chess by 
the submarine electric telegraph to the commiuee of our club. This happy idea 
was received in the most favourable manner, and the amateurs of the Paris Ciub 
willingly accept the offer of a prize which the Tour t Cc i have pro- 
mised the winner. In return, the amateurs of the Chess Club in Paris offera prize 
of 1250 francs, to be played for ina match, by corres , between the St 
George’s Club and theirs. The contest to consist of two games played simulta- 
neously. The principal object of this match is to keep up the amicable relations at 
present subsisting between the two countries, and add to the iaterest of the Chess 
periodicals,— Awaiting your reply, I rest, with every eentiment of esteem, yours 
&e., L. KIESERITZKY. 





Lapies Fasuions ror NovemBer.—The bouquet of flowers destin- 
ed for the new winter bonnets are mounted in two different styles. In 
some, the flowers are disposed in drooping sprays. Others are so ar- 
ranged as to admit of bows of ribbon employed to trim the bonnet, being 
intermingled with the flowers and foliage. A single flower may also 
be employed for trimming a bonnet, and for this purpose large flowers, 
such as the poppy, the anemone, and the danlia have been prepared. 
They are chiefly composed of velvet, and have long foliage of the same 
material. 

Among the new wreaths for ball, and evening costume, or for full 
dress caps, there are some composed of corn flowers intermingled with 
leaves frosted with gold. We may also mention wreath consisting of 
foliage intermingled with gold beads, the foliage being composed of 
white velvet, and the veins of the leaves marked with gold. This wreath 
is accompanied by three bouquets in corresponding style; one for the 
corsage, and two serving as attaches for the jupe of the dress. In another 
wreath of foliage the leaves are tinged with the red and brown hues of 
autumn, and are intermingled with gold and silver white ears. One 
or two wreaths of white heath and gold foliage have the addition of 
barbes of blonde. 

The winter mantels and mantelets which have as yet been prepcred, 
are very full round the lower part, and sit rather more closely on the 
shoulders than the generality of those worn inthe summer. Velvet 
will be the most fashionable material for cloaks in dress promenade 
costume. : 

The Parisian ladies are wearing black velvet corsages, or pardessus 
with cloth jupes, in riding costume. The corsage of black velvet has 
a basque at the waist,and is usually buttoned up to the throat. Some, 
however, have the fronts of the corsage turned back in the form of 





night had set in, the robbers took their departure, carrying with them 
nine mules loaded with booty, and nearly 10,000 francs. From some 
words which fell from one of them, it is conjectured that they were 
expecting the arrival of « rich family from Madrid, whom they intend- 
ed = hold to ransom. Fortunately the expected party took some otber 
road’ enlintinmes 


revers, when a gilet or vest is worn under it. A broad-brimmed beaver 

hat, with a veil, is generally adopted. The color of the hat may be 
| black, dark grey, fawn, or chestnut, brown, and it may be trimmed 
either with bows of velvet ribbon, or with a feather, of the same oint 
as the hat. 


; dealers in the State, and this case is from his own observation. 


‘he Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the Proprietor from Montreal, that “ he has been cured of a severe asthmatic affec ion, dy 
Cuerry PecroraL.” His letter at full length, may be found in our Circular, to be ° 
the Agent, and is worth the atteniion of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well known Druggist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 


HIcuspsve, Micu., Dec. 10, 184% 
Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cuerry Pectorat, | carried a bottle to an acm 
quaintance of mine who was thoughtto be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unab'e to rise from his bed and wes extremely feeble. is friends believed be must 
soon die, unless reliet could he obtained for him, and | induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. 1 immediately left towu for tbree weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
prise on my return, to meet him in the street oc my way bome from the cars, and fiod he 
had entirely recovesed. Four weeks from the day he commenced taking your medicine, 
he was at work at bis arduous trade of « blacksmith, 
There are other cases within my knowlesge, where the Cherry Pectoral has been singu- 
larly succeseful, but none so marked as this. Very traly yours, 
G. W. UNDERWOOD. 
Tue Patient.—Dr..1. C. Ayer, Lowell,—Dear Sir: Feeling under obligations to you for the 
restoration of my beaith,] seod youa report of my caae, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefi: of others. Last autumn I took a bad cold. accompauied by a severe cough, 
made use of many medicines without relief. 1 was oblived to give up bus:ness, frequently 
raised hlood. and couid get no sleep atnight. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY 
Peciora, the use of which I immediately commeuced according to directiors. I have 
just purchased the fifth bottle, and am nearly re-overed. I uow sleep weil, my cowgh has 
ceased, aud all by the use of your vaiuable medicine, ¥. 8, STOND, A.M. 
Principal Mt. Hope Semiaary. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. * 
nov, 8—3m, 





VALUAB,E FARM POR SALE 
IN CANADA WEST. 
HE SUBSCRIBER in concluding to dispure of PLEASANT VALLEY FARM, 
wonld simply make the following statement, believing that the property has only to 

be seen to be appreciaed. It is situated within one mile and a half of the town of Sim coe, 
the County town of the County of Norfolk; and comprises one hundred and sixt y -five 
acres, a Digiees eva of wulivetiva. ‘flo lead very level ani the soil a eavy 
loam, well apted either for the cultivation of grain or for grazing The orchards 
extensive, and contain at least fiftv varieties of the best selected grafted fruit trees, alire 
bearing condi:ion. There are two large ;rrain barns, a driving house and stables, a » > 
baru, sheds and out-ouses fur protectin, «>t le &c., in the immediate vicinl of the beep 
house. A never-failing, spring brook n° ss within six rods of the barne house; and 
besides the facilities it affords for we'erin~ stock, it could be made available for ari 
small machinery. The banks of this e're in are high, and the valley included bet <a 
| ye sogtees’ @ oe love: ,.—Tne dweiling house is a comfortable one -: = 
rame building, pleasantly situated, contai 
wond-house e i — ~4 yards - aiuing eleven rooms, cellar, well. &c., with a large 

mcoe is a pleasant town, with a population of near two thousand 
Port Dover on Lake Erie, a distance of six miles by an enastivan = CT ret ae 
With respect to the county in which this property is located, the Subscriber would no t hes- 
| wed » eget q _ | fortilty, general ae and cultivation it is not surpassed in Am erica. 

¥ wo mii 

which fencing ansteted ean be ehatinnd coitus he from i tear above described, 





to model farmin 


For terms | articulars, appl 
O’Carr, Brantford. » apply personally or by letter to the subscriber, or to Dr. 
P. OCARR. 


Simcoe, County of Norfolk, October 2ist, 1851. 





ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume UT 

“ J with private P his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Scho ols, 
sion tudents and others desiro f irin 

a > > a a o — 4 thoroughly natural style of Elocuti on, 


TERMS 
FOR SCHOOLS— 

Two Lessons per week ofone hour each, for the school year $200 
oo Pe ee ee re er ee 5) 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLB PUPILS. 

Evening Classes, number unlimited, 25 lessons, —- . d 100 
Private pupils, 2 lessons, +. eo ee Se a 6 ee ee ee 35 
s a 0 I ee ee Ue 


Prof. Hows will give, du 


laneous Readings, in family cireles, c 
.: rests A pene ms ~~ consisting of three Readings to the course, for 


5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
re BROADWAY. 
IS INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Lib both for reference 
circulation, with commodious and b nding i = 
reso CT} oeleled 


M S Suvecrt z 
e — 2 ubscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as roaders to the 


The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable ri 

of $6, which may be commuted r $75, thus pondeoing oe ante sppemater edhe ot 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three .ionths. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. 





oct 19 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BFPERVESCENT SELTZER 4PSRIBNT 


AS obtained emong Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very d 
H guisted member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testi of ie 
merits: a sinyle trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
Testiy.on1aL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
e@nted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 


Gaeeeet, which should combine also the hich 2 t - 
eltzer Aperient. properties which exist in -Tarrant’s Effervescent 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
— has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, how ever, in which | have edministered 


value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in 
2 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits 
New York, March Lat os ree if DEXTER M B.e 
ew Yor ar 4 0. 
Mr. cones Tarrant” 
Prepared and sold wholesale anda retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecs- 
Neos : Greenwich street, corne: of Weeen, = Fe 








How To Ger Free or Rats,—Last winter, Mr. Fraser, Dochgarroch 
Locks, was very much pestered with an unusual number of rats that 
frequented his premises—the barn and dairy constantly suffering from 
their depredations. Last epring, however, having got a young fox, he 


shut it up for a few days in the barn, when all the rats, disliking the 


stranger’s company, immediately removed and pitched their camp in 
the dairy. Mr. Fraser, ‘vir g equally anxious to have them dislodged 
thence, thought of trying another experiment with Reynard. He 
caused him to be chaiited outside, at the end of the building, which 


= no sooner done than the rats emigrated from the house altogether. 
—Inerrness Courter. 


Dinner CosrumeE.—Robe of pink Irish poplin, the skirt with three | 
| deep flounces, each edged with a trimming of narrow black velvet rib- | 
| bon, run on in an Egyptian pattern. The corsage is open in front, and | 
| half high at the back; the top being edged with the same trimming as 
that on the flounces The open fronts of the corsage are confined by | 
‘three bands of black velvet. Under the corsage a chimisette of very 
| beautiful lace, openand square in front. The sleeves are demi-long, and 
| finished at the ends with frills, edged with velvet trimming the same 
| as that on the flounces. Loose undersleeves of white lace. Bracelets 
of black velvet, with gold claaps. Head dress composed of loops of pink 
ribbon, edged with narrow black velvet, with long ends flowing towards | 
' the back of the neck. Short white kid gloves.—Lady’s Vewspoper. 


way, i() William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore, Brown 
Chesnui-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal «t., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies 
june3 : 


ry 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Thee tng Broad- 





HARPS, 


J ¥. RRUWNE & CO., Makers and [mponers of Grand, Semi Grand, ani Six Octave 
* Deuble Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. ‘ 

J. F. SROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifuiinstrument, to the 
very eleent collection he has for sale, comprising every in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the firet establishments in Enrope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the (iveat qnalities im tone, touch, and perfect mec! together with such Improve- 
mente as fit them —-- for extremes of climate, im thiscountry A list ofprices and 
deseriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, kc. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci p 
be giver and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


th ‘ 
The above property is admirably suited to a gentleman ten of devoting his atten tion . 


can with entire confidence offer his services to profes. 


the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and a 4 . 


= — to children, they have readily taken ii, and frequently asked me to repeat ’ 
jose. To persons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine it 
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POPULAR FAMILY READING BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 


Aguilar, G.—The Mother's Recompense, 12mo, paper, 65¢.; cloth 75c. 
“ §.—Vale of Cedars, 12mo, cloth, 75c.; paper 50:, 
ag Woman’s Friendship, cloth, 75c; paper 50c. 
“ Women of Israel, 2 vols, paper, $i; cloth, $1,50. 

Dupuy, A E.—The Conspirator. 12mo, cloth, 75¢; paper, FGc. 

Bilien Parry ; or, Trials of the Heart. 12mo, cloth, 63¢; paper 38c. 

Ellen Middleton. A Tale by Lady Fulierton. 12mo, paper 50c ; cloth, 75c. 

Home is Home; A Domestic Story. 12mo, paper 50¢; cloth, 75c. 

Heloise ; or, The Unrevealed Secret. By Talvi. 12mo, cloth, 75¢; paper 50c. 

Howitt, Mary.—The Heir of West Wayland. i2mo, paper 38c ; cloth, 75e. 

10; A Tale of the Arcient Fane, By Bartoa, 12mo, paper 500; cloth 75c. 

a Montjoy; or, Pve Been Thinking. By A. 8, Roe. Two Parts; paper, 75; 
" be Discipline. A Tale of the Anuels of Hungary. By Talvi, author of “ Heloise,” kc. 
4 2mo, peper 38c; cloth, 63¢ 

McIntosh, M. J —Two Lives; or, To Seem and To Be. 12mo, cloth, 75¢; paper, 50c. 

“ —Charms and Counter Charms, Paper 75c; clo:h $1,:2. 

Maiden Aunt (The). A Story. By 8. M. 12mo, paper, 50¢; cloth 75c. 

Manzoni. The Betrothed Lovers. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $1,50, paper $1,22- 

Margaret Maitland, (some passages in the life of) 12mo paper, 50c; cloth, 74c. 

Maxwell's Hill Side and Border Sketches, 8vo, paper cover, 2'c. 

Morton Montagu; or, Young Christian’s Choice, by C, B. Mortime’, 1°mo, cloth 75c. 

Nathalie, a Tale by Julia Kavnagh, anthor of ‘‘ Women in France,” “ Madeleine,” &c. 
18mo, paper, 75c ; cloth, $1. 

Norman Leslie, a Tale, by G. C. H.., 12mo, cloth, 75¢; paper, j0c. 

Rose Dougiass; or, the Autobiography of a Minister’s Daughter, by S. M. W. 12mo, paper 


50c; cloth, 75c. ; 
Sewell, E. M.—The Earl's Daughter, 12mo, cloth, 75c ; paper, 50c. 
a“ —Amy Herbert, a Tale, |2mo, cloth, 75¢; paper, 50c. 
“ —Gertrude, a Tale, 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 
« —Laneton Parsonage, a Tale, 3-vols, t2mo, cloth, $2,25; paper, $1 50. 
“ —Margaret Perctvul, 2 vols, cloth, $1,50; paper cover, $1. 
= —Walter Lorimer and other Tales, 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 75¢ 


Southworth, E. D. E. N.—The Deserted Wife, a Novel, 6vo, paper, 25c. 
“ —Shannondale, a Novel, 8vo, paper, 25c. 
“ —The Mother-in-Law; or, The Isle of Rays a Novel paper, 8v0, 38c. 
Scnbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blossoms; or Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s Portfu- 
1 jo, L2mo, paper, 50c ; clou 75c. 
To Love and To Be Loved, a Story, by A. 8, Rue, author of ‘James Mountjoy,” &c., 
i2me, cloth, 3c; paper, 38c. 
Village Notary, a Komance of Hungarien Life, translated from the Hungarian of Eotvos, 
3 vo, paper, 25c. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISHED TH:5 WEEK. 


RURAL HOMES; Or Sketches of Houses suited to American Country Life With over 
70 Orig inal Plans, Designs, &c. By Gervase Wheeler. | vol. 12mo. Price, $1,25. 

“Tt commencs with the first foot-iread upon the spot chosen for the house; details the 
considerations that should weigh in selecting the site; gives models of buildings differing 
in character. extent and cost; shows how to harmonize the building with the surroundin 
scenery; teaches how healitfully to warm aad ventilate; assists in selecting furniture an 
the innumerable articles of utility and ornament used ia constructing and tinishing, and con- 
eludes with final practical directions, giving useful limits as to drawing up written descri p- 
tions, specifications and coutracts.” 


Also, Cheever’s New Work. 


ra ‘ v. 
Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 8 Va lame. ; aed ae a A 
gy ng thus uniting ia Memorials of a third, present a vulume of great interest.” 


Has recently published, 
MIEUT. LYNCHE’S NAVAL LIFE—Tue Mipsuipman, 1 vol. 12mo. 


HERBERT'S CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD—Their Campaigns, Character and 


duct as compared with the great modern strategists—from the Persian Wars to the end 
of the Roman Republic. 1 vol. i2mo. Illustrated, . 





G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


BE SHAKSPEARE TALES. Tales of the Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By 

T are, Cowden Clarke, author of the “ Concordance to Shakspeare,” with fine Illustra 
tions on Steel. Fine edition, on large paper. Second Series, 8vo, eleganiy bound, cloth, $2. 
This ot be gm Lon — young persons, while it is not at all unsuited for the most 


“ Let everybody buy th ‘ 
coption.” A ody buy — Tales From mothers and daughters we bespeak a hearty re 


“ Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whose ‘ Concordance of Shakspeare’ shows such mastery of the 
etter of the poet’s work, now evi h i 
jdled ‘The ot tant ceed gh apprehension of ry hee in a a of fictions, 
* Phe design is one that would afford ample play to a livel imegination; and we are 
Sound *9 say that the ingenious thought is mirabiy athe Bown om rn. Chron. 


{ Fe ere SAY RA ing LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. A method by which begin- 
mn Pne Second Series, contaialag 48 Pee aenee Saimuie’ee. Oblong, 4d, cloth. 


_—THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs. Kirkland, Containing Twelve Portraits 
oo : 





Ladies, from origina! piciures, by Charles Martin, Esq., engraved on sieel in 
best manner, by eminent artists. One vol., fulio, cloth, extra gilt, $38. Turkey morocco, 
$12. Proofs on India paper, double size, very elegant, $20. 

*,* The etyle and aim of this work are somewhat more elevated than those of any similar 
work heretofore attempted either in this country or in Europe. It is nota transient butier- 
a of fancy sketches, but » work of permanent value, both in literary and artistic point 

view. No expense has been spared to render it creditable to the taste and artistic pro- 
of the country. Mrs. Kirkland’s name guarantees both the piquant interest and un- 
Sxcoptionatie ey of Kg volume. The portraits were taken from life by Charles 
n, .» expressly for this purpose. 
few prect expise will be ready on Friday. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AWKE.—No. $93. 12 1-2 Cents. 
1. Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition,—Edinburgh Review. 
2. The British Exodus,—Times & Spectator. 
3, Hope for Sir John Frauklin,—Spectator. 
4, Free Trade in Germany,—E-xaminer. 
5. Australian Ophir,— Do, 
6. Catskill Mountains,—Home Book of the Picturesque 
7. Reverie of an Old Maid,—National Era. 
8. Ship Sunk by a Whale,—Panama Herald, 
9. Mirabeau and the Count de la Marck,—Quarterly Review. 
10. News of the Week,—Spectator & Euaminer. 
Poetry: Tc Meschid, the Liberator; We all do Fade as a Leaf. 
Suorr*Arricies: Gambling in Europe; Ascent of Mont Blanc; Petrarch and 
Laura; Tell it tothe Bees; American Reaping Machines; The Prisoners of 
Naples. 
New Books. 


“Its gleanings are from the richest storehouse of thought in the world, and the low price 
@t which so large a variety of the best literature of the age can be afforded, rende s the 
‘work one of the most popular in the conntry.” ' 

Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 wiles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
@ fice of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
y ear, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 

Pablished weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


gers on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bang 
im THE Usitep Kinepom; 


Also Packaces or Every Descrietion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Awr Pant or Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
t Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
+= parcels will ie received til! 9 1-2 a.m. of the day of sailing of EVeRY STEAMER 
wo Evrors. Ap! 12. lyr, 





PROF. AL&X. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


O#*®; MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It bas beenten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale 
it * used thr the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, aud 
all p, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue fctiow in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eraptions, and Ex- 
ternal It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Bruises, 8 Burns, and the Stiggs and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 

the Heads of Infants, every mother who bas used it knows it 

° ry, and no adult in the babit of applying the pagperetion according 
te the Directions—to the roots of the Huir—ever pases «ioe loss of invaluable Or- 
each bo e Tric ves a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large Serer Panis Certificates 
and other Tes:imontals forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parte of the Union, enu- 
Seah ng coors of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
7 only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now the public. Sold 

Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 


. at 
Por Sac PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
Oct), Principal Merchanis aad Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 





Tea zo: AL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sai! for Ber- 
and S\. Thomas on Monday, 8th December 1851, at noon. 


She a accommodations for passengers. 
Tice of Passage to Bermuda..s...se..sesreceeeescesee B95 
Do St. Thomas 


do pevccccescoccccccocceccs 70 
is @ regular Mati communicati &t. Tho; Weat Indi 
ae ie. ern Oren’ — mas and all the ndia 


The MERLIN wilt take freight, apply to 


E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway 
®. 8: No Letters or Maile willl be received on board (he Merlin, except through the 
Past Offic. afl 19, 


Che Alvion, 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,900 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of jum as guarantees safety to the Office. 

P will hereaiter be iseved, entitling the eseured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any future pastes to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual nt made—without any fe yaoi | or guarantee ay ay or otherwise; 
nor will he | policy ie! only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endor: thereon 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applican e not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. Are 4 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson, 
E. Symes C Tabor, | J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, j W. Keanaway, 
Sir A’ Knight, M D. 8. Walker, | — @. Faller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, W 
Montreal 1 Rev. J. Flanagan. ’ en Wee ae, 
T. R. Grassie. J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8, 
Halifax, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. fae 
P. C. Hill, Agene, 


St. John, N. B. R. Gry Ww POA a E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


ox sot, Nowtunatind f ™ Wes P gli NS? Hom J Nous 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office— MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, Londen. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading petacioine of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk. —Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own sapertonse from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investiya‘ion will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Ingured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Gomemeeee a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. . 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Sesicenl f Wim Some, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Ki H, 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan. . vm ‘ane 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St, John’s, Newfoundland f J. +, Geere, on, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W.G ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MoNnTREAL. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
+ 
CAPITAL, a0nn see seas. or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838 
“A Savines Banu ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHaN.” 
‘i LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
wEW voRKk. 

John J. Palmer, | J my te Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvere, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BaLTImMOReE. 
Jonathan Meredith H Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Or. J. H. MeCullon. 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seavei, 
Wrankilo Dexie E. a. Green nw 

p Dexter, » A. , HH. B.M. : 

; William Elliott. = E.00 Ganses 


J. LEANDER STARR, Generai Agent 

For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local x) 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accounsa” 

Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, med 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of ¢ - 
Fy Wal cree tad Agee ea inne Gated toon bee 
art of the cap permanenily inves the 8 , in the names of three of 

the local directors as trustees—availabie always to the Assured in cases 

epeule any such arise] or othe cases of disputed claims 


of ming ys are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Partice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle th time 

loan of one-half the amount of camel preuntume pala by them, auhow aan pa mn he 
icy. 

Medicai Examiners attend daily, at one o’clocs, P. M., a. 7i Wall Str 

of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addreseen tee O°" 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen. 
jan 5 














THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tes COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single o 

to sell Annuities,to purch Reversions,and to transact all busin Aye 
stevinoun -y ess in which the ri of 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that wacey eon 2 
cmatie on invcetmentaby British Companies and theit genarui 107 fu of intereat at- 
e on investments by Br mpanies an eir generally | 
with any varara to safety adinit of . an wed arge expenditure can 
exact ¢ © ann 
Sarto so ail who may Denaro said that arena Pec 
no other Life rance Company can it be said that it investrall its i 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum: of wener = Fa — 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which {an this rd 
nearly . cavers instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 
To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to contin 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable ai death ite oem - 
the value of such nta as they may have made, and it further e es to purchase 
— for an eq le consideration after five or more ful) premiums have been paid 
ereon, 
fburee-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are year] 
policy holders thus assured. yearly divided amongst the 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous 1o make profits by 


Policies 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life 
Withyarticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 





lapsed 

















Age. | Annual | Hf Yearly { Quarterly; Age. Annual ; Hf Y 
| Premium.) Premium  P:emium. | Premium. Be ng Prarierly 
£eda{Zed 2s. 4. 12ada/&e ad| 20a 
w }1i7 44019 1 09 9 * 119} 06 410 7 6 
25 a. 2 11 10 O11 2 3 114 7 017 «8 e 9 0 
so 129 8 1c 2 012 W 30 20 23 : @: F 0 10 6 
% 1216 74/18 =}; 0M 9 585 COrey T-S'e] ety 4 

















Tabies o' Raves, forms vo! i, ad 6+ Other nformat! 
en Pi Ronee. 8 proposai. lon may be obtained at the Head 


88 King Street. Mamiltcn. 9th Apr tl 1850. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful ne w 


Steamship 
“ GLASGOow,” 
1962 T »ns, and 4°0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander 
sae toons Som ew York direct for Glaszow, on Saturday, the 6th December next, 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second do Fifty-Ave do. 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary . 
anlon 





No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include pro but not wine; j i 
ot sspherete prices. provisions, 8 or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgecn. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, 


J. MeSYMON, 





Angeat 1851 33 Broad 
Intending paseen rs are requested to no atte 5 belnet 
vette contin ger roan ne Agen” ation to reports of the Ship being full, 











HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM § between 
T and direct; between Boston und Liverpool, calllug cr tan 
fax Passengers. , 

—— | Persia,....... Pith 
- A.B Asia.... E. Judking 
G. Lott | N . ++e+sJ. Stone 
Bice Wa. Rerriges 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard: Sothiets oa 
rt. 
- From 
E BD. o ceorqoscose o+eeBOBtOn.....0-005 seesseee Wednesday,....... in 
Cana. By ..c.cccceesese NOW YOrk, eerie veanesdag. ebece ° TIney: Ba ™ 
Cambria,.....-ceceeres+ BOBLON. secceseeseccoees.- Wednesday.,... seeseoeNOy. 26th) « 


Africh.ceseereee -cegeeeN@W YOrK,...+eseeeeeeee Wedmesday...........Dec, Srd. 










Dc conecescecocanasasicases« -Wednesday...........Dec. 10th « 
Niagara,...... +++sNew York.. - Wednesday........ «+-Dec, 7th « 
Europa....es.++ OBLOD,..+06 -Wednesday...........Dec. 24th « 
America......+. eneeeees- NOW YOrk,...+++00++e00 Wednesday........0. Dec. Sist © 


Passa ge from New York or Bosto n to ra Cabin. errr, 


Berths not secured until paid for. ee 


Freigl : will be charged on 8 e beyond an amount for sonal expenses 
An p FA voted: surgeon on a4 - 


Au Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

ry a d other foreign goods, received and aah daweae 
renc erman, an r gn 8, received and brought in 

goods. “phrough bila of lading are given in Havre to New York. * ee 
Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are 

to call at the offien. 88 Broadway, before believing the reporta thet the ehipe tee a 

THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line arethe— — 
A TG... .cccccnccccrccccccpecccccccccccccoseseccscOMpt West 
PACIPIC, ....cocccccccccrcece seeerccccecescccesscccses Capt, Nye, 
ARCTIC... .cccccccscee coccccccccccscvecsescceseesss Capt. Luce 


BALTIC.. » ° 
ADRIATIC cococccccccccercccccccsesccnce coccccccec cee: OMIE, OTEROD 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every 
bas been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
G) 





and their accommodations for rs are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of from New York to Liverpool}, $13v. clusive use of extra size 


State Rooms . From Liverp@ol to New York, £35 
An experieaced surgeon wiil be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
From New York Fro 
















Wednesday...March.. ...... .5th, 1851 Saturday 

Wednesday...March... -19%th, “ Saturday., 

Wednesday. .April eooaa, °° Saturday 

Wedn ay.-8P 16th, “ Saturday e 

Saturday ......May »+-10th, ** Wednesday .... 

Saturday ..... -May..... 24th, “ Wednesday .... 

Sawrday..... © wcscocccestth, “ Wednesday .... 

Saturday .....June ° — * Wednesday . 

Saturday July .evevsee bia®? Wednesday 

Satnrday ...... July ...-.. cons Aoin,. .“ Wednesday... 

Saturday ...... August.........2d, “ Wednesday.... 

Saturday ...... August........l6th, “ Wednesday.... 

Saturday ..... -August..... -+-30th, ** Wednesday.... 

Saturday ...... Sepiember .. 13th, “ Wednesday... 

Saturday... ..September.. .27th, “ Wednesday....September. .... 3d, 

Saturday ...... October ...... lith, “ Wednesday September .....17th, “ 

Saturday .....-. October ...... 25th, <‘ Wednesday... October.,........1st, “ 

Saturday ...... November ..... 8th, “ Wednesday....October..... +++ 15th, “ 

Saturday ...... November ....22d, ‘ Wednesday....October... .....29th, “ 

Saturday ..... December .... 6th, “ Wednesday... November ...... 12th, “ 

Saturday ...... December ....20th, ‘“‘ Wednesday.. .November...... 26th, “ 
Wedneeday....December...... 15th, “ 


Wednesday....December ......27th, “ 
for freight or passage, apply to 

EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

or L. DRAPER, Jxr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners ot these ships will not be accountable for Goid, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

diry, Precious Stones, or Metals, uniess Bills of Lading are signed therefvr, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


i UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Ha”: 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following duys— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 











Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin....Wednesday.....March - 13 
Humboldt coee March 8 | Humboldt coe April 9 
Franklin eoee April 5) Franklin cove ay 7 
Humboldt coee ay 3/| Hamboldt eove June 4 
Franklin ooee May 31) Franklin © os July 2 
Humboldt eee June 28} Humboldt voce July BX 
Franklin eee July 26 | Franklin eee Aug. 2Z 
Humboldt ose Aug. 23) Humboldt eee % 
Franklin coee Sept, 20 | Franklin cose Oct. @ 
Humboldt cece Oct, 18/ Humboldt esee Nov. 19 
Franklin cece Nov. 15| Franklin eves Dec. 7 
Humboldt cece Dec, 13 
Stoppips at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons bi hse 


urthen eac 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their secomm.* 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 
my at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..........+++ . $120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ..0...cosceveeneerecs ‘ 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKE’S. 
Tv SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 


pa line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, <ailing punctually from New 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 2th, Portsmouth 
on the Let and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept 8, Jan. S\June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, aM, * 24, “ Q4lJuly 18, Nov. 18, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker June&. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 28, “ 28, “ 28 
Victoria, Champion, | « 24 “ '24, ‘* 24/Aug 13° Dec.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March8} “ 2, “ 28, “ @ 
Marg. Evans, Prati, om, * 8 8 OO Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec., April 8) “ 23, “ 28, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, ss o % ‘ 24)Oct, 13, Feb.13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able aid experienced navig 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &c.. are of the best descrp- 


he price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withow wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leading are signed thereior. Ap- 
+ to COHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y. 

aly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 


‘§°HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— ' 





Ships. Captains From New York 
Isaac Webb........... copper........-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Cunstellation.,,....... Allen,...... ecccecccedbcsccces I1...000 oe 1 
Yorkshire...-......¢.-Shearman... ..0.00016.....-.0016..05 ++-16 
Isaac Wright...........Furber.......0.. pr. 1... Aug. L.....Dec. }]-+++-1 
Waterloo .......... cocHIOFVOY.. § —scesee is ARR aS TES 
Montezuma........... Be Courcy......+-+ Bvt isn 16.. +16 





i 
LL). -0e eSB car ereBOeovccce 
Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 1 
Pte ppt “eons | ert | 
vs vrrtbeseseenesttices o0710 | Appr beecdktlg Ieee J 
These ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin Saeemeanniationn are all that can be desired in pays ote and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the beat Pune: 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to iss 7 tadoe seeneesseee BB 
to New York...-+«+ aeeeseeeece 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
A.TA & m 
Ageis ™ ehipe Manhatten, Besapenee Isaac Wright, Columia, Yorkebire, Fidelis, 
saac Web y York, 
ebb, and NSODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, & GO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


1.. Sept...1 
By Ramones beter et | 
1 














PACKETS POR HAVRB. 


sg BCOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
lat of each month, as follows :— 







ot som. wi 
8T. DENIS Bt January.....s.+e0e* February, 
Follausbee, master. jt | eae } is June," 
1st September . - (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February seeees (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. lat June ........ -$ 16th July, 
: lst October. ... - C16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) ist March.... + § 16th April, 
Conn, master Ist July .... + § 16th August 
Ist November + (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, ist Apri! + § 16th May, 
Willard, master, gistAugust . . } 16th September, 
? 1st December.... --- (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by my of experience in thé 
trade. The price of prece is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
Tred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. 
euq 4 161 Pearl st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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